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Ladies’ and Girls’ Dresses.—Figs. 1--3. 

Fig. 1.—Wutre Satin EventnG Dress. 
is enriched by chenille embroidery, and trimmed with lace and 
The sharp peaked front, the square neck with 
its Medicis frill, and the short puffed sleeves terminating in a fall 
of lace, are the leading features of the corsage. 
borders the neck and tapers along the fronts, and slender leaf 
points likewise embroidered surround the lower edge. 


knots of ribbon. 


is trimmed with a succession 
of lace flounces, embroidered 
points, and ribbon bows, 
The flowing square train has 
a border of embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—Frock ror GIRL 
rroM 270 3 YEARS OLD. This 
pretty frock is of white nain- 
sook. The neck and sleeves 
are trimmed with insertion 
and edging of open white 
embroidery, and a_ pleat- 
ing of wider embroidery is 
set around the bottom. A 
fringed sash of wide ribbon 
is passed around the dress 
and tied in a large bow. 
Ribbon bows are on the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Youne 
Girt. This dress is of In- 
dia red cashmere. The kilt 
skirt is crossed by a velvet 
band, and completed by pa- 
nier and back drapery. The 
round waist has a plastron 
and shoulder puffs of cash- 
mere, and a belt and cuffs 
of velvet. A narrow band 
of silk embroidery on the 
cashmere borders the plas- 
tron and the top of the cuff. 









CURIOSITIES OF 
DIET. 

EDIBLE REPTILES. 

| ISGUSTING to our ears 

as is the very sound of 
the word reptile, representa- 
tives of all the subdivisions 
of that scaly class enter into 
the list of human food, and 
belong to all stages of society, 
Equatorial regions abound in 
crocodiles or alligators, and 
everywhere—even in the 
United States—they form 
food. This is particularly 
true of South America, and 
a very recent English trav- 
eller, Mr. Mathews, asserts 
that the tail of a young alli- 
gator is “a most excellent 
dish, being as much like fil- 
leted sole as can be ima- 
gined.” The crocodile of the 
East does not bear so good a 
reputation; its eggs, how- 
ever—which are laid under 
the mud—dare diligently 
sought for and liked, despite 
their musty, rotten flavor. 
The usual method of cook- 
ing the flesh and eggs is by 
boiling. 

Half a dozen great turtles 
in the United States alone 
give their tender flesh to epi- 
cures, and minister to alder- 
manic amplitude. These all 
come out of the sea, and the 
chief of them is he of the 
green tint. The negroes and 
Indians at the South eat va- 
rious small “ mud -turkles” 
and land -tortoises that do 
not come into market, in- 
cluding the snapping-turtle 
and the malodorous “ stink- 
pots.” The last two are said 
to be availed of by the farm- 
ers of Southern New Jersey, 
the “snappers” being first 
put to fatten in a barrel of 
greasy refuse water from the 
kitchen. The hawk’s- bill 
has long been counted among 
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This white satin dress 


The embroidery 


The tablier 


The flesh of turtles forms almost the staple food of the natives 
of large districts in the tropics, and is cooked in several ways. 





Fig. 1.—Wutre Satin Eventna Dress, 


Fig. 2.—F rock ror Girt From 2 To 3 Years OLD, 


Fics, 1-3.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The young darkies re- 


foods, and its fat, according to an old authority, is “usefulin sev- | method of culinary preparation that we ever heard of, however, 
eral Disorders, such as the Gout, Hecticks, Epilepsy, sore Eyes, and 
| is said to be an antidote against Poyson.” 

To the Florida darky nothing is more toothsome than a“ gopher.” 
| These tortoises are of considerable size, and make their home in 
sandy woodlands, burrowing in the dry soil. 
gard it as great sport to hunt out these burrows. 


would be more likely to please both gourmet and gourmand than 
the one credited to the fastidious citizens of Pekin. 
it, you will take a live turtle that you have previously deprived of 
anything to drink long enough to render him exceedingly thirsty ; 
you will place him in a caldron of cool water in such a position 


If vou follow 


that his body will be immersed, but that he will be unable to get 


his mouth down to it; at the side of the kéttle, within reach of 


No his turtleship, you will then place a bowl of cool and spicy wine. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror YounG Git. ° 





This done, set the ealdron on 
the fire, and observe with 
glee the enrichment of your 


g 
noble repast Urged by 
thirst, the turtle eagerly 
drinks the wine; and as the 
slowly heating water in 


which he floats grows hotter 
and hotter, his thirst in- 
creases, and he drinks deep- 
er and deeper of the wine, 
until suddenly he is boiled, 
and dies, full of wine, and 
fragrant through the utter- 
most fibres of his unctuous 
flesh with the rich condi- 
ment he has so plentifully 
imbibed. Luxury and art 
have reached their acme! 
Descending to lizards, we 
still find ourselves among 
things edible and even pal- 
atable; nor shall we get be- 
yond this pale among the 
serpents and amphibians. 
The miserable 
who dwell upon the alkaline 
and utterly desolate plains 
of the Utah Basin, or on the 
equally frightful 
along the Mexican border, 
find in lizards almost their 
only flesh food during long 
periods, Farther south, in 
Central America and the 
West Indies, the great tree- 
lizards, called guanas or 
iguanas, form a really im 
portant part of the fare of 
the common people. Ima- 


savages 


deserts 


gine a scaly, spiny, whip- 
tailed, brilliantly colored cha- 
meleon three or four feet in 
length, and you have this an- 
imal. It is caught by slyly 
slipping over its head a noose 
at the end of a bamboo pole 
while it is asleep on a low 
bough, and is cooked by first 
scorching and scraping off 
its scales, and then roasting 
the carcass or baking it— 
often in a hole in the ground. 
A more civilized fashion is a 
fricassee, with tomatoes and 
peppers a la créole. The 
similarity of the white and 
tender flesh to chicken is 
noted by everybody, and 
there are few persons who 
do not find it highly tooth- 
some. “We caught more 
in the same way,” says an 
antiquated author, after an 
entertaining description of a 
guana-hunt, “and kept one 
alive seven or eight days; 
but it grieved me to the 
heart to find that he thereby 
lost much delicious fat.” 
The old writer was a monk, 
and spoke with feeling. 
Lizards are not only de- 
voured by degraded tribes in 
Africa and Oceanica, but the 
poor among the Chinese are 
said to dry them for preser- 
vation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the same 
list of people eating snakes. 
This is especially true of the 
nations of Southeastern Afri- 
ca, Our own Indians, espe- 
cially those of the desert re 
gions extending from Utah 
to Lower California, have 
always fought famine with 
serpent flesh, and the rattle- 
snake has been an article 
of ceremonial food or sup- 
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posed medicine from one side of the continent to 
the other. 

Our rattlesnake, however, has found a lover in 
many persons by no means savage. The negroes 
at the South (at any rate in Alabama and Flori- 
da) always liked to eat it, and we have heard a 
good story of a North Carolina cracker who rank- 
ed this snake next to the oyster as a dainty. 

3urtram’s account of how the military comman- 

dant at Picolata, Florida, invited him to a rattle- 
snake dinner will be recalled by all readers of 
that delightful naturalist’s Rambles. 

As for the batrachians, frogs’ legs are an 
American bit of luxury too well known and ap- 
pre ciated to need comment. Toads are only eaten, 
we believe, by some Western Indians. 

Farther down the scale we find those flabby 
and shapeless water- lizards, called “ mud - pup- 
pies” and “hell-benders,” that haunt sluggish 
waters in the Mississippi Valley and on the Mex- 
ican border, Nothing to us is more disgusting ; 
yet the miserable “diggers” in Arizona and Low- 
er California eat them. The largest known of 
these Proteida, in fact, is popular in Mexico, 
where it swarms in certain cold lakes near the 
capital, and during the summer months forms the 
principal food of the peasantry of the highlands 
of the republic. This is the celebrated azolot!, 
about which clings so much scientific interest and 
so many queer legends handed down from the 
days of the Aztecs. The Spaniards with Cortez 
took to it kindly, but added soaking in vinegar, 
high seasoning, and elaborate cooking to the plain 
boiling that had satisfied the Indians. 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & BRo- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


“ Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things.” — Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An I:iustratep WEEKLY, 


published February 13, contains a timely story, 
entitled “What St. Nicholas Forgot and St. Val- 
entine Remembered,” by Cuartes 8. Pratr; an 
article on “ St. Valentine and His Day” ; anda 
charming little poem by MarGaret EytinGe, en- 
titled “ Bonnie's Valentine.” 

Grorce Cary Ecotieston contributes a most 
interesting account of * The Defe nse of Rochelle” ; 
Chapters XAIV. and XXV. of * Nan,” by Mrs. 
Lucy C. Linu, describe the troubles in which that 
brave little heroine becomes involved through her 
devotion to Sriendship ; Chapter IH. of * Rey,” 
by Marruew Wurre, Jun., follows the fortunes of 
that hero in the réle of Prince Budaway. 

The art-work of this Number includes drawings 
by W. P. Sxyper, Mus. Jessie Suernerp, W. J. 
Suerrarp, and other well-known artists. The 
ninth page is adorned by a charming wood-en- 
graving, entitled “ Cupid on Snow-Shoes,” and 
drawn by A. Daaey. 


Harren’s Youno Prorie....Per Year $1 50 
HMamren’s Bazam. .......... a“ 400 
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Harper's Youne Prorirf ** 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 


CH” Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring Suits ; Misses’ Spring Wraps and Suits ; 
Ladies’ Evenirg Dresses and Wraps, Plastrons, 
Fichu-Collars, Caps, ete. ; Children’s Dresses ; a 
striking design for a Renaissance Sofa ; Puffs, 
Waste Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic atiractions, 





ONE OF THE PENATES. 
TO member of the family has suffered 
the abuse that the family cat receives 
at the hands of the general world. We do 
not speak of those who starve her, who turn 
her out-doors at night, who go away for a 
season in the country and leave her to for- 
age for herself, but of those who simply 
slander her by injurious report. According 
to these scandalous people, the cat is with- 
out beanty and without affection; she is 
ungrateful, ernel, stupid, treacherous, and 
dishonest. Strange that on such a worse 
than worthless being should be lavished the 
religious worship of nations and so much of 
the household love of uncounted individuals 
as poor Pussy has received! 

But let us look at the charges. Without 
beauty? She is a being whose outlines are 
beauty itself; she is a succession of supple 
curves, and every curve obeys the law of 
the line of beauty, and all that beauty is 
heightened by the further beauty of gloss 
and movement. How brilliant are those 
eyes, likeness to which gives value to the 
jewel now in most request—the cat’s-eye 





quartz, that otherwise were a worthless 
pebble! She is clad in furs shining with 
life, and which, while upon her, are incom- 
parably superior to those dead furs which a 
princess is proud to wear. Every motion is 
grace, and whether she is black, or white, or 
gray, or tortoise-shell, every tint she as- 
sumes is a pure and charming one. Is she 
without affection? When she goes to meet 
her chosen friends in the family and fawn 
about their feet, when she caresses them in 
their sickness, and sometimes dies broken- 
hearted in their death, it would seem to 
manifest love for them. When she suffers 
little children to lift her by the tail and car- 
ry her round by the heels, dress her up in 
caps and aprons as a doll, and inflict upon 
her a thousand well-meant pains, it looks as 
though she loved them. There are innu- 
merable instances on record of the affection 
of cats for children, and entirely contradic- 
tory of the outrageous old notion of their 
sucking the breath of babies. Puss, indeed, 
often makes her nest in the cradle, but not 
because she loves the little milky breath, 
nor because she loves the warmth, but be- 
cause she loves the baby. She has been 
known to fly at the biggest and most fero- 
cious dog entering the room where her little 
friend lay sleeping; to jump from the cra- 
die when the child cried and run for the 
mother, returning and standing with her 


| fore-feet on the cradle’s edge, nervous and 


anxious till the mother took up the child; 
and one belonging to Mrs. WILSON, of Cults, 
near Aberdeen, Scotland, once accosted his 
mistress with piteous meaows, running re- 


| peatedly to the door, and endeavoring to 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF | 


fetch her with him, and finally succeeding, 
when the lady found her sick and feeble 
child rolled from the sofa where it had been 
left, and so enveloped in the rugs and wraps 
that it would presently have suffocated if 
help had not been brought by the cat. 
When, moreover, the cat conquers her hered- 
itary attachment to places, and follows per- 
sons about in their peregrinations, it can 
not be because she loves to travel. Dr. 


| STABLES, a surgeon of the British navy, tells 


us of his cat, which, although at six years old 
the mother of a hundred kittens, yet found 
time to accompany him on all his travels, 
having journeyed over twenty thousand 
miles in his company, usually bestowing her- 
self, when she judged that it was flitting- 
time, in the little basket that carried her, 
but on one occasion, having taken so long 
an airing before starting that her master 
was obliged to leave without her, she hail- 
ed him, as he walked along the railway plat- 
form, from a first-class carriage that she had 
thought it best to take to save time. 

But when people say that Puss is cruel 
they forget that all carnivorous animals, 
and man among them, are cruel too. Yet 


| Puss is sometimes more virtuous than man 





in this regard, and will live for years with 
the tempting morsel of a bird playing about 
her, disputing her dinner, and alighting on 
her very head. Dr. Goop told, long ago, of 
one that had lived at peace with a tame ca- 
nary suddenly, to the horror of the family, 
seizing it in her mouth, and springing to the 
top of a tall secretary, whereupon it was 
found that a strange cat had entered the 
room, which authenticated fact, from a sci- 
entific authority, must be held to dispose of 
the accusations both of cruelty and of stupidi- 
ty if there were not other instances in plen- 
ty todo the same. There is certainly saga- 


| city inthe way any cat finds her way across 





miles of country to an old home, in the way 
she often sits by the cow, and asks the milk- 
man to attend to her wants, in the way she 
as often goes fishing ; it was sagacity in the 
cat which caught the escaping canary, and 
brought it back alive to her mistress ; it was 
sagacity in the cat that absolutely baited a 
mouse-hole with part of her own dinner, and 
sat and watched till she could pounce upon 
the mouse; it was sagacity in the cat that 
knew when Sunday came, as Mr. WHYTE of 
Dallfield Terrace, Dundee, relates; and the 
cats that, threatened with condign punish- 
ment, have suddenly disappeared and never 
re-appeared are legion. If one wants astudy 
in philosophy, by-the-way, and an opportu- 
nity to discriminate between instinct and 
reason, he has only to observe any young 
eat on ber first experience of a mirror, as 
she tries to put her paw behind it, pops 
back to see if the foe is still there, and ends 
by boxing the ears of the impudent crea- 
ture confronting her there, and scampers 
away with her tail as big as ten, profound- 
ly convinced of magic, whether or not she 
knows the word. 

As for the treachery and dishonesty of 
Puss, which may be classed under the same 
head, that charge is simply libellous. The 
cat is naturally a hunter. If you take her 
away from her hunting fields and expect her 
to live the civilized life of the parlor, she 
must be fed regularly, as any other civilized 
being must be. The best of us, when fam- 
ishing or when simply hungry, can be tempt- 
ed to help ourselves. What credit to this 
little dumb creature, then, that she does not 





do itoftener! The cook would have whipped 
Puss for eating some of the oysters. “And 
what for,” said the table girl, “ when he did 
the dacent thing to lave any?” There are 
really few honester persons than a well- 
trained and well-treated cat. She is often 
the trusted guardian of property, as any 
grocer who keeps his pet parading on the 
counter can tell you. Why we should ex- 
pect those little furry paws to keep them- 
selves “from picking and stealing” any more 
than our own fingers, in like cireumstances, 
is not to be explained by merely calling 
names. 

In the mean time, as it has been often 
said, there is about every cat a certain fem- 
inine quality that makes her an appropri- 
ate “ property” of the hearth: she loves her 
home and fireside, where she welcomes the 
wanderer, and seems to him a part of them; 
she is gentle in her movements, and grace- 
ful as a court lady with a well-regulated 
train; she cheers tired and dull moods with 
her pretty pranks, and sick hours with a 
watchful solicitude, always glad to sit be- 
side your pillow when allowed. If she has 
some curiosity in her composition; if she 
loves a gossip with a neighbor; if she val- 
ues praise, and brings you her first captive 
mouse to get it; if she has a little, ever so 
little, cunning—does not all that furnish 
further resemblance to the daughters of 
Eve? And when you see her bring up her 
kitten, teach it its manners, and box its 
ears on misbehavior, does she do anything 
but complete the parallei? Certainly cats 
are to every household where they are loved 
at all a part of the Lares and Penates, and 
to such households it is no matter of mar- 
vel that the Egyptians deified them, and 
laid their poor little carcasses away at last 
with all the honors given to the royal mum- 
my. But it was not merely as the friend 
of the hearth that this was done; for Egypt 
was the land of grain, and the enemy of 
rats and mice preserved it from incalcula- 
ble loss. In our own country, where it can 
hardly be denied that such vermin cost many 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage yearly, 
the cat is no less valuable an animal than she 
was in ancient Egypt, and if she is not dei- 
fied, she should certainly be treated with 
indulgence and respect. 





LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 


HE roller skate has furnished one very good 

anecdote to the world. It is that the pro- 
prietors of a skating rink put on their cards, 
“Festina Lente,” which we do not need to say 
means “hasten slowly”; but some person (not a 
Latin scholar) read it “ Lenten festivity,” and 
was very much pleased with himself. 

Now the roller skate is still a “ Lenten festivi- 
ty,” but it is also a very fade amusement, for 
people have ceased to consider it a novelty, and 
the young ladies are tired of it. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary for young men and maidens 
to look out for some other amusements, which 
shall be new, and shall exercise their superabun- 
dant activity during the Lenten season over and 
above all the religious duties of the period. And 
as all philosophers agree that after the soul comes 
the mind—indeed, few have ever attempted to 
3eparate them—the reading class is a favorite and 
very sensible way of spending an afternoon a 
week during Lent. If our young ladies would 
get the record of that reading class which met 
several seasons ago at Washington, and which 
numbered amongst its members the Misses 
Thornton, the Misses Evarts, Miss Thompson, 
Miss Waite, Miss Strong, Miss Douglas, and other 
belles in the gayest society of Washington, who 
took two days a week for literary culture, they 
would be very wise. 

The best way to inaugurate such a society is to 
ask some woman of eminent literary culture to 
preside, and to give a tone and a direction to the 
club. Several so-called esthetic societies have 
been formed amongst our young ladies, who in- 
tend during Lent to give a decided attention to all 
the arts. Thus there will be a musical set, and a 
painting set, and a dramatic set or circle, and 
each group will be asked to do something for the 
general pleasure. Miss A. will get up private 
plays, Miss B. will organize a musical club, Miss 
C. will give a reading from the old poets, Miss D. 
will organize a lecture or lectures on the art of 
painting or the history of art generally, and there 
will be an off evening or afternoon when all these 
subjects will be discussed. One club is devot- 
ing itself to the study of buried cities in Guate- 
mala and elsewhere; another, to the history of 
Egypt; another is studying up the history of the 
Jews; still another, not so ambitious, calls itself 
“The High-toned Loafing Club,” and while doing 
nothing in particular, is bent upon meeting one 
afternoon a week for conversations on literature, 
and on something that isn’t dress and dancing. 

Still another set are bent upon a variety in 
clubs and athletics, and have formed an archery 
corps. They have taken a large hall, have had 
it padded with mattresses, while targets are 
placed at fair intervals. The club is divided into 
two teams, who shoot against each other. This 
is a little diversion from lawn tennis and roller- 
skating, which still prevail. 

Another more ambitious set is practicing with 
the sharp-shooter, and after learning to fire off 
a gun, are going to take to hunting birds, etc. 
One of the most accomplished society women 
has a hunting box in Scotland every spring, and 
tramps after birds with her husband and the 
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other sportsmen. Many Adirondack lovers are 
prone to fire occasionally at a bird on the wing, 
and out of this love of nature and of sport has 
grown an Adirondack Club, whose members in 
the city and during Lent aim at perfecting them- 
selves in the graces of a woodland life. A morn- 
ing in a pistol-gallery to insure a cool hand and 
a quick eye is part of the discipline of this band 
of Amazons, 

Another set, less lofty, have descended to the 
kitchen, and call themselves the “ Paneake Club.” 
This club aims at the mastery of the culinary art, 
and its batterie de cuisine is indeed formidable. 
There are silver chafing-dishes, faultless trivets, 
and alcohol lamps enough to sink a Monitor at 
least. These amateur Brillat-Savarins aim at 
breakfast-table and supper cookery, the oysters, 
kidneys, and deviled turkey being all cooked on 
the table. The idea is that a theatre party shall, 
after enjoying the play, come home and cook 
their own supper. Also the breakfast for the 
early bird who must be down-town to catch the 
Wall Street worm—this hasty meal shall be cook- 
ed for him by a loving wife or daughter on a sil- 
ver chafing-dish or heater before his eyes. This 
is an admirable idea. These noble girls mean to 
learn how to make the most delicious Persian 
coffee, to attack even the kitchen range, and to 
make all the pancakes possible, to realize that 
pretty title “dainty dishes” to its fullest extent. 
Of course one evening a week they appear in 
costume—white apron and cap—and treat their 
admirers to a supper all cooked by themselves. 

The musical club now includes a set of zither- 
players, who will give a concert a week. The 
etiquette of a musical club is that every one shall 
be early, and keep the club in good-humor by list- 
ening gravely and not talking during the solos. 
This is a very necessary precaution, for the mu- 
sical soirée to be a success must be attended by 
people who will not talk. Punctuality in keep- 
ing engagements is also very necessary. 

The lighter and less grave of the keepers of 
Lent intend (during Mi-Caréme, or, at least, that 
lighting up of the stern season when amuse- 
ment is allowed) to do some practicing of the 
fancy dances, such as the flower dance, the fan 
dance, etc., etc. The great success attendant 
upon the minuet, which has been practiced and 
learned during the winter by a company of young 
ladies and gentlemen, and danced at a “bal 
poudré,” has called attention to the many very 
pretty fancy dances which might be added to the 
list. The Highland schottische, the Highland 
fling, so well danced at the Duke of Argyll’s cas- 
tle of Inverary, the madrileina, the cachucha, the 
cracovienne, the Maypole dance, the old English 
reel, will all be practiced, and a serious practice 
of this sort of even an accomplishment means a 
great deal of work. 

Another Lenten amusement will be the sewing 
societies, many of which determine to have an 
elocutionist to read to them while they sew. The 
fashionable and appreciative classes who meet 
every spring to hear Shakspeare read will also 
reorganize, and a lesser class will try to read him 
themselves. 

Another class proposes to introduce cards as an 
element of time-killing, and the quaint and varie- 
gated little pasteboards which have amused the 
world since the time of the Sultan Haroun-al- 
Raschid, and perhaps before, will again take to 
the green cloth. This, however, is not a new de- 
vice. 

A singularly original set of girls are deter- 
mined to make something new for the Easter 
parties, and each one is to write an essay on the 
“ Frivolity of the Modern Man,” in which she is 
to set forth what she considers the crying ill of 
modern society, and wherein it might be improved. 
This is to be called the “ Mutual Toleration So- 
ciety”; and the young men have promised to 
bring each young lady who shall be unusually 
severe a glass of water at the next party—that 
being the most unattainable thing thereat. 

The very gay and fashionable set are to devote 
themselves to getting up fancy dresses for a cele- 
brated “bal costumé” which will be given some 
time in April; for these we hear of the follow- 
ing: a Winter will be all in mud-color and 
diamonds—a New York winter with the streets 
not cleaned; another will be Spring, all clad in 
furs, in allusion to Charles Lamb’s remark that 
“the spring had opened with more than its usual 
severity”; there will be a street explosion, in 
which all the incidents of such a catastrophe will 
be embroidered on the young lady’s skirts; and 
there will be a reception to the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise, also in embroidery, 
which is a hint to all the artists who aspire to be 
funny. 

The modern accomplishment of taking photo- 
graphs—the dry process, which saves young ladies’ 
fingers from the corrosive and disfiguring acids— 
is also much in favor as a Lenten amusement, 
The favorite dogs, the group of gay young friends, 
the corner of the room, the pretty window con- 
servatory—all can be so well photographed by 
the young artists! It is now possible to buy these 
portable machines for photography, and to have 
them in the parlor, Young artists should learn 
to touch up the negative, on which much of the 
success of the modern photograph depends, 

Amateur dramatic entertainments now belong 
to all seasons as much as to Lent, and the suc- 
cess and the usefulness of these are amply demon- 
strated when we find them so remunerative in 
the cause of charity, a recent play having given 
$2500 to the funds of a hospital. Whether ama- 
teur acting and tableaux wherein pretty women 
exhibit themselves for money are tasteful or wise 
is a question for the ladies themselves, their hus- 
bands, and their mammas to decide. Certainly 
it is not an unpopular thing. The fact of learn- 
ing a play can not but be useful to the memory 
of the person. Pygmalion and Galatea is an ar- 
tistic and most beautiful thing for a private com- 
pany to produce. 

The riding schools in large cities are very profit- 
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able and amusing. The lady who gets up a rid- 
ing class is always sure that she is providing 
health and amusement for her charges. The 
roads are so apt to be bad in this our Northern 
spring that riding must be pursued under dif- 
ficulties, and—under cover. The riding class has 
all the elements of a party, only it is a party on 
horseback in riding-habits, and with the some- 
what monotonous procession around a ring. It 
is a circus on a small and exclusive scale. Of 
course, when the fine weather comes, all the good 
horsewomen take to the road, and the riding 
school ceases to exist. 

“We are never astonished at the rising of 
pleasure, but only at its setting,” says an ancient 
philosopher. To most of the gay young people 
of the day the Lenten season is but a pause be- 
tween the dances. No wonder that they desire 
some more quiet and improving occupation in the 
hours not devoted to religious duties, and to the 
reflection and self-examination proper to the sub- 
ject, than the dissipated pleasures of winter and 
Carnival. Embroidery, painting on china, and 
glass-staining—these quiet pleasures and the still 
greater ones of literary pursuits are all favorite 
and useful recreations of the Lenten season. 

Now we hear also of young ladies learning to 
be amateur hair-dressers, bonnet-makers, and as 
designers for Easter, valentine, and dinner cards. 
The most laudable Lenten amusement that we 
have heard of 1s the devotion of these high-bred 
and fashionable girls to their poorer sisters ; and 
we know of more than one who intends to amuse 
her Lent by giving lessons in these remunerative 
industrial arts to poor girls who could not afford 
to pay for the necessary instruction, and to thus 
set her charges up in business, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 


A ig first importations of spring millinery are 

bonnets of lustrous satin braids, substantial- 
looking Milan straws, and the fine English split 
straws. These braids are all shown in their nat- 
ural cream white tints, but the great bulk of the 
importations is colored straw bonnets, with a 
preference for red and brown 
raspberry and the crushed strawberry red, pale 
leather-color and the darker Havana or tobacco 
browns. ain 
used for entire bonnets, and there are fancy straws 
of cream and leather colors wrought with threads 
or braids of gilt or silver. The bonnets 
made of rubber tubing and of coarse braid, intro- 
duced last summer, are again Chip bon- 
nets are not largely imported, but are always 
worn by those who must have bonnets of very 


light weight, 


shades, such as 


Gold, silver, and bronze braids are ag 


osier 


seen. 


POKES, SMALL BONNETS, ETC. 


The new shapes are principally pokes of me- 
dium size, not nearly so large as those worn last 
summer, and are very quaintly shaped with “ tip- 
tilted” brims rolled far back toward the crown, or 
else folded or pointed on the edge of the 
like the fish-wife bonnets, o 
downward in front, while the brim 
and top of the crown on the same level. Indeed, 
these straight tops are seen on many of the 


brim 
r perhaps they poke 
others have 


trimmed bonnets, as the garniture is now massed 
directly on top, and all the low space in front of 
the crown is filled in with flowers or the new 
cockscomb bows, or else many loops of velvet 
ribbon are clustered there. The 
nets meant for church and visiting in the city are 
larger than the flat Alsacian bonnets worn dur- 
ing the winter. They are longer pointed on the 
sides, and have small crowns without the curtain 
bands lately worn. In many cases the fronts of 
bonnets have full frills of straw or of lace, or of 
the velvet or ottoman silk used for the trim- 
ming. 


small close bon- 


ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are of most varied shapes, and the 
greater number have large or 
else very high sloping crowns. French milliners 
have chosen the sloping crowns for the trimmed 


square crowns 


hats sent out as models, but as these are not gen- 


erally becoming to slender oval American faces, 

the English shapes with large sailor crowns and 

slightly rolled brims will probably find favor. 
THE GREUZE CAPOTE. 

The Greuze capote with full frills of lace in 
front is imported for small dress bonnets. This 
may be entirely of lace over a net and wire foun- 
dation, or it may have a crown of straw or of 
shirred material, either of velvet, ottoman silk, or 
satin. The frills of lace in front are the special 
feature of the Greuze bonnet, and give it a very 
cap-like effect. White lace with threads of gilt 
is used for such bonnets; two frills forming the 
brim are laid in a box pleat on the top, with side 
pleats each side, and the crown has rows of the 
lace turned downward. The only stiff lining in 
this is the crown, but the first frill on the brim is 
sometimes made double, and held in place by an 
inner pleating of net with a fine wire in the edge. 
The rows of lace turned back on the crown are 
quite scant, and lie smoothly over the crown lin- 
ing. The trimming for such a capote is clusters 
of lapped loops of velvet ribbon piaced directly 
on the top, while two rows of this ribbon pass 
through an inlaid shell buckle back of the clus- 
ter of loops, and are thence drawn down to each 
side to form four strings that are to be tied un- 
der the chin, A great bunch of wall-flowers, 
shaded from dark mandarin to pale Isabel yellow, 
with leaves and long stems, is placed on the left 
side. The velvet ribbon used is only an inch 
wide, and is satin on the reverse side. Gold lace 
frills in two full rows are on bonnets that have 
the crown of leather-colored straw braid alterna- 
ting with gilt soutache. Sometimes the leather- 
colored lace in guipure designs is used for the 
frills, and gold-lace is placed inside next the face. 








Maroon, dark red, and pale yellow velvet ribbons 
are used for trimming these cui-colored capotes. 

There are also lace pokes that are made over 
very slight foundations. The black French laces 
are most used for these, and the narrow fish-wife 
shape is seen with an edging of jet beads on the 
brim. The fancy for all shades of yellow is il- 
lustrated in the trimmings for black lace pokes, 
as they have great bunches of buttercups, or of 
nasturtiums, or of shaded yellow ostrich tips, or 
else a notched bow of yellow ribbon, for their or- 
nament. The strings are of black net edged 
with pleated French lace in small patterns of 
dots or of vines or stripes. 


MATERIALS FOR TRIMMING, 


Ribbons, laces, and flowers are the materials 
most used for trimming the new bonnets, Pom- 
pons, aigrettes of marabout, and short ostrich 
tips are on many hats, but it is said feathers will 
not be as much used as they were last summer, 
The ribbons are narrow, varying from a short 
inch to two inches in width ; and they may be of 
velvet with satin on the wrong side, or else otto- 
man repped on one side with satin on the op- 
posite side, or perhaps both sides are repped; the 
only brocaded ribbons are of Persian coloring, 
and those with large balls of velvet or satin on a 
repped ground. Occasionally a handsome bon- 
net will be trimmed with bias velvet or ottoman 
silk cut from the piece, but the use of ribbon is 
the general rule. white lace with gold 
threads, leather-colored lace in guipure patterns, 
partly of silk and partly kid, colored laces, each 
of a single color or with many cashmere tints to- 
gether, and black laces of various kinds—French, 
Spanish, and guipure—are used for the full frills 
that trim many of the spring bonnets. Flowers 
are bunched in very thick clusters of blossoms, 
with the leaves massed together in a most un- 
natural way, and quite a feature is made of bunch- 
es of stems and thick stalks. Velvet and silk 
flowers replace thin muslin flowers, and satin 
and heavy plush are used for the petals of dark 
nasturtiums, carnations, asters, dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, and wild roses. Few large roses are 
; the preference is for smaller flowers 
bunched as half-wreaths, or in one large flat clus- 


Gold lace, 


seen 


ter. Verbenas are thickly clustered, and there 
are ruches of geraniums that cover the entire 


brim of capotes ; violets, heliotropes, and forget- 
nots also form the front of bonnets that have 
a crown of lace, straw, or ottoman silk. Lilaes 
are in great favor, not only in their own white 
and pinkish-purple hues, but in most unnatural 
red, yellow, and green shades. ‘The white flow- 
ers most seen are marguerites, syringa, lilacs, and 
thistles. Hedge roses of dwarfed size are ranged 
in double wreaths of twenty or thirty blossoms, 
with a bunch of green leaves at one end, and at 
the other end are unVlown rose-buds hanging on 
their long stems. 


me 


STYLISH COLORS, ETC, 


A touch of yellow is seen on almost every 
bonnet; this may be the pale light tint so much 
used by Spanish women amid their black laces 
and called pépite, the color of native gold, or it 
may be the darker nasturtium or the mandarin 
orange shade; but it is present in some way, 
whether in odd contrast with gray, or with dark 
red, green, or the palest pink. Framboise, or 
raspberry, has more purple than the strawberry 
red, which is now shown in eight different tones. 
The new light bronze green, similar to sage green, 
is called tige d’eillet, stem-of-pink green. The 
stylish Judic shades are pinkish-heliotrope and 
dark red-purple, like the amaranth and seabieuse 
colors. The cuir and tobacco browns have been 
mentioned ; ananas, or pine-apple-color, is used 
with black and with brown effectively; and the 
blue shades are in the porcelain tints with gray 
tones, and the pure blues of Sévres, and in dark 
sapphire hues. Ornaments of shell and amber 
are long pins with round heads, and shell buckles 
inlaid with pearl. 


MANNER OF TRIMMING, 


The trimmings are massed in a cluster on the 
top of the bonnet, thus giving a high effect to 
those of the lowest shapes. The crown is often 
further trimmed by doubled velvet ribbon pinned 
on the lower part in two points by thick shell 
pins, and the ribbon then forms long strings; or 
else the ribbon is passed twice through a buckle 
at the top of the crown, and then tied down the 
sides of the bonnet. The lining of brims is most 
often plain velvet cut in the shape of the brim, 
but there are others with folds of piping velvet 
inside, or lace frills, or a thick cluster of flowers ; 
newer still are the double frills of velvet on the 
edge, resting on the hair without any of the bon- 
net frame beneath them. The ottoman and sat- 
in ribbons are most used for the cockscomb 
bows that take their name from having notches 
like those of the comb of a cock cut in the ends 
of the many pieces of whick they are made. 
These bows are as tightly strapped as their many 
loops can be, and there are also many of the 
notched ends of ribbon left stiff and bristling; 
thus on a cwir-colored bonnet is a raspberry red 
ottoman bow of four loops of ottoman ribbon 
that is two inches wide; the loops are four inch- 
es deep, and there are also twelve notched ends ; 
to tie these together tightly is pale raspberry rib- 
bon an inch wide, and of this there are also four 
long loops and four notched ends. This makes 
a mammoth bow that is perched on top of the 
bonnet, and to secure it the straws are ripped 
apart in front of the crown, and ends of the rib- 
bons are passed through the ripped space; the 
effect is odd and striking. Similar trimmings are 
made with flowers and feathers, and are com- 
mended for round faces. The full ruche of flow- 
ers around the brim will be more becoming to 
slender oval faces. The strawberry red ribbons 
are much used to tie on bunches of yellow flow- 
ers, and duller red with the dark stem-of-pink 
green shades is a favorite combination of colors. 
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Leather laces and those merely of leather-color 
are used with the brighter soldat red, which is 
the familiar Turkey red. 


VARIETIES. 


Short mantles in visite shape will be chosen 
for dressy wraps for the early spring. Heavy 
black ottoman silk with passementerie and lace 
will be used for mantles that are to be worn with 
various dresses. For the summer are Spanish 
net mantles dotted with velvet. 

Suits of woollen goods will be completed by a 
jacket of medium length, made with fluted box 
pleats in the back, and trimmed with disks made 
of silk cord or of braid. 

The long Newmarket coats will be made of 
cloth of light weight, and used as general wraps, 
and as Ulsters for travelling and for rainy days. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineton, Smirn, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co. : 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and Loxp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


In the play of King Lear, as given at Berlin, 
Epwin Booru was called eighteen times before 
the curtain, and was the only actor who spoke 
in English. He was dissuaded by FRIEDRICH 
Haase from carrying an English company with 
him to Germany, who thought the audience 
would give more attention than if all the parts 
were in English. 

—A graduate of the Boston Cooking School is 
now teaching in Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
while another is in the Industrial School in Nor- 
folk which Mrs. Hemmineway is establishing. 

—The young secretary of the Chinese Minis- 
ter in Washington, being asked at an afternoon 
tea if he would take one or two lumps of sugar 
in his cup, answered, ‘“* No sugar, no cream 


,» one 
spoon. r 


—Mrs. Evans, of South Meriden, has given the | 








College Museum of Wesleyan College the valu- 
able cabinet of minerals belonging to her late 


husband, and has also founded the John Evans 
Scholarship of two thousand dollars, 

—Fifteen languages were spoken by the wool- 
broker of Philadelphia, THomas Hixson, 
committed suicide the other 

‘alls 

—Dr. O. W. Hotes says that, much as he has 
heard of the roots of the tongue, and although he 
has taught anatomy for thirty-five years, he has 
never been able to find them. 

—The late Mr. Henry James has bequeathed 
his philosophical library, copyrights, and manu- 
scripts to his sou WILLIAM, a professor at Har- 

vard College 

—The rent of a hundred and fifty families was 
paid by the late Mrs. Emma B. Drexet, of Phila- 
delphia, wife of Francis A. DkExeL, who gave 
yearly more than twenty thousand dollars to the 
poor. 

—The Misses Hastinas, of California, hieces 
of CHARLES SUMNER, are visiting in Washington. 

—One of the Yale students ordered home by 
the Chinese government, YaN PHon Leg, is to 
return to graduate in the class of 1886, 

—It is said that no two of the models offered 
by the dozen or more competitors for the bust 
of General GARFIELD look alike. 

—A series of illustrations to Por’s ‘‘ Raven”’ 
was finished by Dor& before his death, which it 
is thought will rank among the most original re- 
sults of his genius. They are owned by Messrs. 
Harrer & Broruers, and will be published as 
a companion volume to their edition of the An- 
cient Mariner with the DorE plates. 

—The Hon. D. L. Macpuerson, Speaker of the 
Canadian Parliament, has, by ordering the chair 
occupied at one time by the Princess Louise to 
be cut down and used for the Speaker’s chair, 
roused the ire of the Canadians, who would like 
the chair to be placed in the Historical Museum 
rather than in the private house of the Speaker, 
who bas the right to take the chair used by him 
as his own personal propet y. 

—An American club has been organized in 
Rome by Mr. W. W. Astor, the American Min- 
isver, including reading, billiard, card, dressing, 
and conversation rooms for the benetit of visitors 
to the Eternal City. 

—A vase of remarkable design, which has been 
in his family for five hundred years, is in the 
possession of the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton. 

—Mr. Georce H. Butier, the New York art- 
ist, who served in the war of the rebellion and 
lost his right arm, lives at Capri, in a little villa 
on the Tiberius Hill, amidst a garden of orange 
and olive trees, his studio commanding a view 
of Vesuvius and the bay, with the mountains 
behind Sorrento across the bay. He paints, of 
course, With his left hand. 

—All the Americans in the city of Jerusalem 
went out to meet General Lew WaALLAce, Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, at the Joppa Gate, 
on his visit to that city, while a leading rabbi 
made him a speech of welcome, and Jews car- 
ried the star-spangled banner. 

—Governor CLEVELAND, of New York, walks 
from his house to the Capitol, does not enter- 
tain much, and is his own valet, which frugality 
does not meet with the approbation of all his 
friends, 

—The career of EpbwarD WELLMORE, who died 
at Philadelphia the other day at seventy-five, ex- 
tended over sixty years. He worked almost to 
the day of his death, and painted his first pic- 
tures before he was twenty. 

—The late Professor Gzorgr W. GREENE, of 
Rhode Island, was grandson of Major-General 
NATHANIEL GREENE, and filled the chair of Mod- 
ern Languages in Brown University for four 
years. He was a rare scholar and a charming 
gentleman. 

—The theological library, some works of art, 
and bonds ae to three thousand dollars, 
given the late P. E. Bishop TaxBor, of India- 
napolis, for arrears of salary, have been bequeath- 
ed in his will to his successor in the episcopacy. 

—Several schools for poor Italian children of 
New York have been founded by the Italian con- 
sul, Mr. FaBBRI, where they are taught Eng- 
lish studies, music, machine-sewing, and other 
things, and which have a daily average attend- 
ance of seven hundred children. 

—It is said that one of Mr. Tupor’s ship-mas- 
ters related, on his return from Bombay, that he 
had just enough ice left to ask the officers in 
Bombay to something they had never seen be- 
fore—an iced punch, “! You have made my for- 


who 


day at Niagara 

















tune,’”’ said Mr. Tupor. ‘ You have shown the 
possibility of carrying ice to India, and next 
time we will arrange things better,’’ and the 


ship-master, who had feared dismissal for incom- 
petency, saw his own fortune made too, 

—Books are preferred to Washington society 
by the President's sister, Mrs. MCELROY 

—A paper on ‘* Temperance”’ was lately read 
before a religious society of Providence, Rhode 
Island, by Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWEI 

—Cuptain McKer, with his wife and ¢ hildren, 
is living on the Crib in Lake Michigan, where 
the Chicago water supply enters the tunnel, two 
miles from shore, no communication with the 
shore being possible except by telephone through 
the cable, the lake being full of ice. 

—A lady of St. Louis owns an oak chair with 
leather back and seat once the property of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

—The dresses worn by MARY ANDERSON as 
Galatea and Parthenia were designed by the art- 
ist MILLET. 

—The second funeral of Archbishop Hueurs 
took place lately at the cathedral in New York, 
where the choirsang CHERUBINI’S requiem mass, 
Archbishop Corrigan in black velvet vestments 
embroidered with gold, Cardinal McCLoskey in 
violet robe, ermine cape, and scarlet berretta, the 
black velvet eatafalque, with the Archbishop's 
mitre in cloth of gold on a cushion, and a host 
of bishops, priests, deacons, and acolytesin robes 
of state, made it a picturesque and impressive 
occasion. 

—Mr. ANDREW Carnearte, of New York, a na- 
tive of Dunfermline, N. B., has given twenty-five 
thousand dollars toward the fund for the London 
College of Music, which has been acknowledged 
by the Prince of Wales with cordiality. 

—A proposal by some native gentleman of 
Bombay to provide a guarantee fund by means 
of which qualified medical women may begin 
practice in India has been approved by VICTORIA 
in spite of her dislike of the female practitioner 
in Great Britain. 

—The first depositor under the postal savings- 
bank system of Austria, which went into force 
in January, was the Emperor Francis Josepu. 

—Pearls, tigers’ rhinoceros 
horns, and other things as efficacious are, says 
Dr. Young, fresh from Hong-Kong, among the 
medicines of the Chinese. 

—Neuralgia is the béte noire of Bismarck, he 
being obliged to stop in the midst of a sentence 
sometimes, while speaking, on account of it. 

—A hundred and five cows are on the dairy 
farm of the Prince of Wales at Sandringham. 

—The Duke of Campo-Medina has bought the 
late HENRI VIEUXTEMPS’S collection of violins 
and bows. 

—Sixty-five trunks are all the baggage the 
Princess Loutse carries when travelling; but it 
comprises the luggage of her suite as well as her 
own. 

—The parents of the English Postmaster-Gen- 
eral celebrated their golden wedding lately. 

—When the Chinese Emperor Quane-Su saw 
the comet he sent for the Astronomer Royal, who 
told him that it meant the gods were displeased 
with the Ministers of Worship and Publie In- 
struction, and the ministers received their letters 
of dismissal a few hours later. 

—Five thousand dollars have been left to chil- 
dren deserted by their parents in Paris by the 
late Louis BLANC. 

—An elaborate telephone system is establish- 
ed between the library of the King of Portugal 
and the offices of his ministers and the opera- 
house. He has distinguished himself by his 
translations. 

—The Shah of Persia, the North American 
chiefs, the New Zealand chiefs, Cerywayo, and 
the *‘ Indian contingent’? have all declared that 
the most wonderful thing in England is the 
Crystal Palace. 

—The son of ANTHONY TROLLOPE is to publish 
the autobiography which he left. 

—A new throne made to order for King Jonnw 

of Abyssinia by an English house at Aden has 
been stolen by robbers, who attacked the cara- 
van carrying it. This is perhaps the first in- 
stance of a sovereign’s losing his throne but 
keeping his kingdom. 
The Postmaster-General of England, Mr. 
FAWCETT, is entirely blind; the Receiver and Ac- 
countant-General to the Post-office, Mr. GEoreEr 
RICHARDSON, is entirely deaf; and an official in 
the Admiralty is both deaf and dumb. 

—Mr. TREVELYAN has discovered that the 
people in the west of Ireland are living on sea- 
weed rather than go to the workhouses provided. 
He has held that they only pretended to be starv- 
ing, but it appears as though unless relieved 
they will carry the deception so far as really to 
die. 

—The Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of 
Westminster, Lady Mount Tempe, the Count- 
ess BROWNLOW, and the Countess of Ellesmere 
all wear the temperance blue ribbon, 

—M. ABovrT has subscribed largely for the as- 
sistance of the victims of the inundations in Al- 
sauce, Where he lived till the oecupation of the 
Germans. Last year he introduced into society 
his young daughter, Mile. VaLenrine, who has 
simplicity of disposition and solid mental gifts. 

—A memorial-room, set apart to contain me- 
mentos and relics of Mr. GARFIELD, the wallsto 
be covered with framed resolutions and letters 
of sympathy, is being prepared by Mrs. Gar- 
FIELD. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar became so infatuated 
with strawberry ice-cream and pendulum clocks 
while on his visit to Paris that he has secured 
an expert confectioner and watchmaker as part 
of his retinue. 

—A clerk at the Bon Marché, Paris, is to marry 
Mile. THéreEse DeLpecs, the owner of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, also an estate at Ville 
d@’Avray, and a hotel in Paris, the daughter of 
the renowned Dr. DELPEcuH. 

—GAMBETTA had a glass eye, and always re- 
fused to have a full-face picture taken, preferring 
to pose in profile. Mr. Heary’s portrait of 
him is thought to be the best one in existence. 

—Mr. WILLIAM GREY, who is the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Stamford, and will, on 
coming into the full inheritance, have an income 
of four hundred thousand dollars a year, is a 
grandson of the naturalist GiLBert Wuite of 
Selborne. The grandfather of the late Earl of 
Stamford owned the whole borough of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and held all the freehold with the 
exception of one cottage, for which he offered as 
many sov ereigns as would cover the roof. ‘* No, 
friend Grey,” said the old Quaker who owned 
it, “* Ashton- under- Lyne belongs to me and thee, 
You can’t have it all.” 
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Fic. 1.—EMBROIDERED CABINET.—Frow tHe Sourn Kensixeton Royat Scoot: or Art Neepte-Work.—[See Pace 133.] 
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Fic. 2.—AZALEA DESIGN 


Embroidered Cabinet. 

PINHE design for this highly decorative piece of furniture is fur- 

nished us by the courtesy of the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. It will be seen, on referring to the 
engraving, that the greater portion. of these cabinets is still made 
of wood, the embroidery being confined to the panelling. The 
wood-work may be either cherry red, olive green, or peacock blue ; 
but note particularly that these colors are by no means to be pro- 


duced by the vulgar and inartistic method of painting in oils. To | 


do this would be to lose the grain of the wood, which is the kernel 
of the whole matter. The color is got by staining, which is trans- 
parent; or in extreme cases we may admit mahogany or rose-wood 
highly polished. A working pattern is given in Fig. 2 of one of 
the panels, whereby the others may be enlarged and copied. The 
design is azaleas, with delicate yellow-pink petals shaded to red at 
the centres, and with dark red stamens. The leaves are grayish 


FOR PANEL OF EMBROIDERED CABINET, FIG. 1, PAGE 


(not yellowish) green. Butterflies, worked with a lavish expendi- 
ture of gold thread, pervade appropriate places. The background 
should be chosen to harmonize with the color of the wood. 
other panel are dark red chrysanthemums. 
in the upper panels are of a reddish-purple hue, this being the ac- 
cepted hue of conventionalized fruit; and the whole scheme of 
coloring is graduated from pink through red to purple, and would 
best harmonize with red wood. 

The curtain hanging behind the cabinet is in the old crewel 
style, where the shades of color are laid on in rows, one after the 


method is greatly admired by that large class of persons who ad- 





| the Scottish royal castles. 


here to the conventional: and we had the privilege of inspecting | anomalous menagerie of dragons, griffins, phoenixes, and salaman 
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a set of curtains of this kind, copied from an original set in one of | ders. 
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| en, except the color, which in the original is of a dingy brown, 


the result of extreme age, whereas the American lady was obliged 
to be content with a creamy white. Such as it was, however, it was 
manufactured in Belfast specially for this kind of emergency. 
There are fourteen totally distinct stitches employed in this work, 
a fact which is a sufficient comment upon itself. At the bottom 


| of the curtains we are describing (not the one in the pattern) is an 


| lady, who wanted them so much that she paid a thousand dollars | 


| for them. The material was an exact imitation of old twilled lin- 


extremely conventional representation of grass and pots of flowers, 
and from the centre sprouts out a remarkable tree, arranged much 


| in the fashion that English people arrange their fruit trees—flat- 
| other; not, as in the newer work, blending into one another. This | 


tened out against brick walls. It sprawls regularly over all the 
upper portion of the curtain, and its branches afford shelter to an 


The effect, from a decorative point of view, is solemn and 
cumulative, and should be associated with a library furnished with 
a fifteen-thousand dollar set of old oak. Chintz curtains, equally 
pretty, can, however, still be obtained at a cheaper rate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ISOLATION. 


ND as for Mr. 
Winterbourne 
himself ? Well, 
he was not 
blind. Hecould 
see as far ahead 

as any of them. If 

his imagination was 
not captured by any 
picture of Yolande 
in black velvet, and 
if he knew nothing 
about the desirabil- 
ity of buying back 

Corrievreak, his hope and 

prayer for the future was 

clear and definite enough. 

To secure for Yolande a peaceful, 

safe, and happy life—that was his 

one aim and thought; and already he clearly 
recognized, and in his own mind strove to make 
light of, in a sadly humorous way, the necessity 
of a separation between him and her. It was 
the way of the world—why should he complain ? 
If she was securely settled in life, that would be 
enough happiness for him. And this young fel- 
low, who was paying her so much obvious atten- 
tion, was a nice enough young fellow, as things 
went; of good birth and breeding, well-manner- 
ed, good-natured, and otherwise unobjectionable. 

And Yolande seemed to be on the most friendly 

terms with him. 

But even now it was a strange thing to find 
himself being ousted, in however slight a degree, 
from Yolande’s companionship. It was his own 
doing, and he knew it; and he knew that he was 
acting wisely in preparing himself by small de- 
grees for the inevitable; and yet he had to con- 
fess to himself that the operation was not a plea- 
sant one. Then it was a slow process. Yolande 
herself did not notice how, whether they were in 
the Cairo bazars or in the balcony at the hotel, 
her father managed to hang back a little; and 
how the Master of Lynn had come quite naturally 
to take his place; and how it was the latter, 
and not the former, who knew where her travel- 
ling bag was, and called her maid for her, and 
bought her fruit at the stations. On this very 
morning, for example, on their arrival at Asyoot, 
when they had seen their luggage packed on the 
camels’ backs by the tall and swarthy Arabs, and 
when they set out to walk down to the Nile, over 
the burning sands, it was, as usual, Mr. Leslie 
who happened to be her companion. Her father 
had lingered behind, under pretense of once more 
counting over the articles of luggage, along with 
Ahmed the dragoman ; and when he overtook the 
other members of the party, it was the Grahams 
that he chose to accompany. Mrs. Graham was 
complaining of the discomfort of travelling by 
night, and declaring that she would not under- 
take such another journey to avoid all the heat 
that ever was heard of; and her husband was 
observing, with the candor of husbands, that her 
hair certainly did look like a hay-rick in a gale of 
wind. 

“There’s Archie,” she said, glancing at the 
two figures in front of them, “he’s always spick 
and span, No matter what happens, he always 
looks as if he’d come out of a bandbox.” 

“ And a very proper thing too,” said Mr. Win- 
terbourne. “To be careless about one’s appear- 
ance is no great compliment to one’s companions, 
Mrs. Graham,” he added, in his timid and nerv- 
ous way, “I wish you would tell me frankly—you 
see, there is scarcely any one I can ask—would 
you tell me honestly if you think that Yolande 
dresses fairly well?” 

“Oh, I think she dresses charmingly,” said 
pretty Mrs. Graham, in the most good-natured 
way. “Quite charmingly. She is so very ori- 
ginal.” 

“ But I don’t want her to be original,” he said, 
with a slight touch of querulousness. “ That is 
just it. I want her to go to the very best places, 
and get what is most correct, and not to mind 
about the cost of it. I don’t care about the cost 
of it; we have no establishment to keep up; no 
horses or anything of the kind; and why should 
she be so particular about the cost of this or that ? 
Really, Mrs. Graham, it would be so kind of you 
to give her a word of advice—” 

“Oh, but dear Yolande and I have had long 
talks about that already, you know, Mr. Winter- 
bourne,” said she. “ Do you suppose two women 
could be so much together without? And I know 
what she thinks. First and foremost, she wears 
what she thinks will please you; and I think she 
is rather clever at finding out what you like.” 

“Oh, but that is absurd,” said he, peevishly. 
“What do I know about it? Sometimes I have 
made suggestions; but—but I want her to be 
well dressed.” 

“T would not blame her much for being eco- 
nomical,” said Mrs. Graham, with a smile. “It 
is a very useful quality in a girl, She might 
marry a poor man, you know.” 

He glanced at her with a sort of fright in his 
yes. 

“Oh, but she will never marry any one who— 
whose position will cause her embarrassments 
of that kind,” he said, hastily. “Oh no. I do 
not value money much; but she must never be 
subjected to embarrassments. Besides, I can 
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provide against that. That at least is one of the 
troubles of life she will be safe from. I hope 
there is no fear of that in her mind.” . 

“Oh, probably not—doubtless not,” Mrs. Gra 
ham said, cheerfully; for she was sorry to have 
caused this alarm by a chance remark. “And 
you know I promised on board ship to buy a lot 
of silks and things for Yolande when we are go- 
ing home again through Cairo—” 

“ And silver,” he suggested. “She ought to 
have different belts and bracelets and things of 
that kind. I suppose Cairo might not be the 
best place for getting some more expensive jew- 
elry, would it, do you think? Yolande ought 
to have more jewelry. She is a woman now. 
Her school-girl trinkets were all very well; but 
now she is a woman she must have some proper 
jewelry.” 

“Tf I were Yolande,” said Mrs. Graham, de- 
murely, “and if I had a very generous papa, I 
think I know what I should do.” 

“What, then 2” said he, with his eyes bright- 
ening; for to give something to Yolande likely to 
please her was one of the gladnesses of his life 
—perhaps even the chief. 

“T would take him to a shop in Cairo—Ab- 
derahman, was it ?—and I would ask him just to 
look again at that wonderful piece of Syrian em- 
broidery—” 

“T remember,” said he, quickly. “I remem- 
ber quite well. Of course she shall have it. I 
had no idea she cared for it.” 

“Do you think any living woman could look 
at it without coveting it with her whole soul ? 
But she was not likely to say that to you. It 
was horribly expensive—I forget how much.” 

“She shall have it,” he said, briefly. 

“It would make the loveliest opera cloak,” she 
suggested, 

“An opera cloak ?” he repeated, with a sud- 
den change of manner. 

“Tt would be perfectly gorgeous,” she said. 

“Oh, but I don’t think she will want an opera 
cloak,” said he, coldly. “It would be a pity. It 
would be throwing it away.” 

“ Are you never going to take her to the thea- 
tre, then ?” said Mrs. Graham, with a stare. 

“T hope Yolande will not live much in cities,” 
said he, somewhat hastily, and evidently wishing 
to get rid of the subject. “She has lived always 
in the country—look at the health of her cheeks. 
I hope she will never live in a city; she will live 
a far quieter and happier life in the country ; and 
she will do very well without theatres or anything 
of the kind.” 

Then he seemed to think he had been unneces- 
sarily harsh in his refusal; and so he said, in a 
lighter way: 

“No, no; I have my own plans, Mrs. Graham. 
I want to induce a very estimable lady to per- 
suade that girl of mine into buying a lot of things 
that are necessary for her now that she is a young 
woman. And I want a bribe for the purpose; 
and I have discovered that she has a fancy for a 
piece of Syrian needle-work. Very well—now I 
am going to have my own way, and there is no 
use of protesting—you are going to take that 
piece of embroidery home with you, and you will 
make something of it at Inverstroy ; and perhaps 
Yolande and I will pay you a visit some day—if 
it is not too far to drive from Allt-nam-ba—and 
then we shall see how a bit of Cairo looks in In- 
verness-shire.” 

They could not pursue the subject further, for 
they now found themselves on the landing-stage 
by the side of the river, and there was a fearful 
shouting and yelling over the unloading of the 
luggage from the camels’ backs. But from this 
Babel of confusion there was an easy escape. 
Among all the trading vessels moored by the riv- 
er’s bank there was but one dahabeeyah (the tour- 
ist season being long over), and they made no 
doubt that this gayly colored thing—looking like 
a huge state barge, but with long yards sweeping 
up to the sky both at the bow and astern—was 
the vessel which the Governor of Merhadj had 
sent for them. They eyed it, every feature of it, 
curiously—the rows of the cabin windows with 
their sun-blinds of a most vivid green; the vast 
awning on the upper deck ; the enormous yellow 
dragon at the prow; and everywhere a blaze of 
gaudy colors, blue and white. And while they 
were thus examining it a tall and grave person, 
in a white turban and garment of sombre black, 
who proved to be the captain, came ashore, and 
after a word or two in Arabic with Ahmed, came 
up to Colonel Graham, and respectfully present- 
ed him with a letter. 

“ Hillo,” said he, “this is from young Ismat. 
Rather queer English. He is in ‘an abysm of 
despair.’ Father gone into the interior—impor- 
tant meeting with some Sheiks—despairs he 
must remain in Merhadj—hopes to see us when 
we come up—hopes we shall find the dahabeeyah 
comfortable—has heard of Ahmed—very good 
man—hopes we bring good news from Cairo—if 
we are at all afraid, his father will give us a 
guard of soldiers. What the mischief does he 
mean? Come on, Polly; let’s go and take pos- 
session.” 

And indeed it was with great delight that they 
got away from the noise and bustle, the heat and 
dust, of the outer world, into the spacious and 
cool interior of this barge; and great was their 
curiosity in exploring cabin after cabin, and find- 
ing each one more like a little French boudoir— 
in a cheapish kind of style—than anything else. 
There was nothing at all Eastern about the fit- 
tings or decorations of this dahabeeyah, except a 
green and scarlet rug here and there; the sa- 
loons and state-rooms were all of white and gold, 
with flimsy French-looking mirrors, and French- 
looking little curtains, and aniline-dved table cov- 
ers and sofa cushions. But everything was very 
clean and bright and cool; and the circular open 
space at the stern was a veritable Belvedere, 
from which, sitting in the shade, they could gaze 
abroad on the wide yellow-green waters of the 
Nile, and on the picturesque scenes along the 
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banks ; and when, in due course, breakfast was 
brought them—an interminable meal, with three 
or four kinds of wine on the table—they forgot 
that the menw and the dishes were French, when 
their attendant was an Albanian-looking person 
in embroidered cap and baggy breeches of yellow 
silk, and when they heard outside the hoarse 
chorus of a Nubian crew laboring at the long 
oars of one of the trading boats. 

Then they went away to their respective cabins 
to see about the unpacking of their luggage ; and 
at the same time the Reis Mustapha and his 
swarthy crew began to unfurl the vast breadth of 
sail on the forward yard, for the north wind was 
now blowing steady and fair. And then, by-and- 
by, when the members of the party assembled 
again—on the upper deck, under the wide awn- 
ing—they found that they were out in the shallow 
lake-like waters of the Nile, the mighty sail in 
front of them bellying out and straining at the 
sheets, and a rippling sound at the prow making 
a soft and monotonous music. And there were 
the well-known and monotonous features of the 
famous river: the brown mud-walled villages; 
the dark green palms with their branches siowly 
moving in the breeze; the arid wastes of sand; 
the tall jet black figures of the Arabs marching 
along with stately stride; now and again the 
glimpse of a minaret telling of some town or vil- 
lage further inland; a group of fellaheen, driving 
before them their horses, donkeys, and camels ; a 
drove of buffalo brought down to water them- 
selves, nothing visible of each of them but a 
shining back, a snout, and a pair of horns busy 
with the flies ; goats sheltering themselves in the 
shadow of the sand-banks from the heat of the 
noonday sun; unknown birds floating afar on the 
surface of the river, or stalking unconcernedly 
along the yellow shoals; and over all this abun- 
dant and curious life the pale distant heat-ob- 
secured turquoise blue of the African sky, so dif- 
ferent from the deep and keen and quivering 
blue of the storm-washed atmospheres of the 
North. 

“Well, now, Miss Yolande,” said Colonel Gra- 
ham, lying back in the cane-bottomed easy-chair, 
and carefully regarding the ash of his cigar, 
“what do you think of Ahmed’s arrangements ? 
Are they satisfactory? Does the turmoil of Nile 
travel fatigue you? do the hardships oppress 
you? Of course you can not expect to penetrate 
the deserts of Africa without suffering privations. 
I hope the meagre fare will not make a skeleton 
of you. The rude accommodation of these cab- 
ins—” 

“Oh, 1 think everything is delightful,” said she, 
“and this cool wind is delicious,” 

But then she fixed her eyes on him solemnly. 

“T wished to ask a question, however, Colonel 
Graham. Did you hear a shriek? No? Well, 
this is the question: I found a cockroach in one 
of the drawers as big as—as—well, I thought it 
was an alligator out of the river—you did not 
hear Jane shriek ?—and I would like to know if 
all the beasts are ymilar in proportion—” 

“My dear child!” broke in Mrs. Graham. 
“Thank goodness you know nothing about it— 
you never were in India. Here you haven't to 
twitch off the bedclothes before going to bed to 
make sure that there isn’t a snake waiting for 
you. Why, what is there here? Nothing. The 
heat is bad, but it is dry; it does not sap the life 
out of you like the Indian heat. The flies worry; 
but they are not nearly so bad if you don’t lose 
your temper. The mosquitoes are pretty consid- 
erable, I admit; but you have your Levinge—” 

“Do you think I was complaining ?” exclaimed 
Yolande. “Complaining ?—as we are now !” 

“No, it was Jim, I dare say,” said the other, 
most gratuitously. “Men always do complain, 
because they have so little to complain about. 
But it would take an Al complainer to find any- 
thing wrong with a day like this, or with such a 
pleasant setting out; and I do hope, Jim, you 
will be civil for once, and let that young fellow 
and his father know how much we are obliged 
to them for the loan of the boat. They expect 
it, those Eastern people. They are not all grumpy, 
like Englishmen and Scotchmen. I do hope you'll 
be polite to him.” 

“All right,” said her husband, with his lazy 
good-nature ; “I'll Bismallah him within an inch 
of his life.” 

So the calm and shining and dream-like day 
went pleasantly by, the slowly moving panorama 
around them constantly offering objects of new 
interest. In the afternoon they passed some 
ranges of bare and arid limestone hills; and on 
the face of them—now catching a faint pink or 
lilac glow from the westering sun—they could 
make out the entrances of ancient tombs, placed 
high above all possible inundations. It was not 
far south of this portion of the river that the 
Reis resolved to come to an anchor; for the sun- 
set (which was somewhat chromo-lithographie in 
character, like most of the atmospheric effects in 
Egypt) was of brief duration; and the twilight 
was even briefer ; so that night, with all her stars, 
was upon them ere they had begun to think of 
preparing for dinner. 

That was a pleasant enough meal too, in the 
cheerful little saloon, the spurious colors of which 
were in a measure subdued by the yellow radiance 
of the swinging lamp. The two women had put 
on their lightest and coolest and brightest cos- 
tumes ; and now, for the first time perhaps, they 
recognized how completely the little group of 
them was shut off from the world. On board 
ship they had plenty of neighbors; in hotels they 
sat at the table d’héte ; but here they were real- 
ly a family party; and Colonel Graham, in ad- 
dressing Yolande, dropped the “ Miss” quite nat- 
urally, and it seemed as though these people had 
known each other all their lives through, and that 
they had come away for their holiday trip, and 
were to be together until they returned again to- 
gether to their proper home in the Highlands. 
The Grahams, indeed, talked as if they had al- 
ready annexed and adopted Yolande. 
































After dinner they adjourned to the upper deck 
for the sake of coolness; and there coffee was 
brought them; and the women-folk lay idly in 
their rocking-chairs and used their fans; and the 
men lit their cigars. There was plenty of light; 
for two large swinging lamps had been hung from 
the iron bars; and these threw a reddish-golden 
glow on the canvas of the awning and on the 
deck. But one had only to step to the side of 
the vessel and look out from this yellow glare to 
find all around the darkness and the silence of the 
desert, and overhead the solemn heavens with 
their multitude of throbbing stars. The Nile 
could searcely be heard as it ran swiftly and 
noiselessly and unseen beneath, 

By-and-by the Master of Lynn, who had been 
leaning on the railing, and looking out into the 
clear dark night, came back, and said to Yo- 
lande: 

“Miss Winterbourne, I wish you would come 
and look at this constellation. I think it is the 
Southern Cross. Do you know it? I think this 
must be the Southern Cross.” 

She instantly rose and followed him to the side 
of the deck, where they were at some little dis- 
tance from the others. They talked about the 
constellation, but could make nothing of it. Of 
course what he had asked her to come there for 
was to fulfill his resolve of the night before—to 
hint to her that if the charm of home had such 
great attractions for her, there was one home he 
knew that would be glad to welcome her and 
cherish her, now and throughout all her life. 
But some compunction seized him—some sudden 
qualm of conscience, The doubt occurred to him 
as to whether it was quite fair. It was like try- 
ing to steal away the affections of the girl; and 
she the only daughter and companion of this sol- 
itary man, Ought he not to speak to her father 
first, and get to know what his plans were, and 
so be able to approach her in a franker way ? 
Perhaps he might be able to gain Mr. Winter- 
bourne’s approval, and thus be thrice armed. 

Yolande’s father, who had regarded these two 
as they stood there by the rail, looking out into 
the star-lit night, watched them as they came 
back again, and he looked at the girl with a 
strange and wistful look. Had she said “ Yes” 
already? Was she going away from him? But 
there was no sign of any emotion on the fair 
young face—neither alarm, nor concealment, nor 
maiden hesitation, nor anything of the sort. 
Quite frankly and naturally she came over to her 
father’s chair, sat down beside him on the deck, 
and put her hand on his knee. 

“T wish I knew a little more about the stars,” 
she said. 


a 


CHAPTER XII. 
A CONSPIRACY. 

“T rank I am doing what is right,” the Master 
of Lynn said to his sister, of whom, in his perplex- 
ity, he was driven to take counsel, 

They had once more resumed their idle, un- 
eventful, dream-like voyage up the broad river; 
and the dahabeeyah was large, and had many quiet 
corners for confidential conversations. Moreover, 
the monotony of the scene around them left them 
ample leisure, Their attention was seldom called 
away by any striking feature or incident, and nev- 
er at all by any atmospheric phenomena, They 
had grown accustomed to the level plains of yel- 
low sand, the distant low hills quivering in the 
heat, the wide, yellow-green waters ruffled by the 
northerly breeze, and the palms, and the mud 
villages, and the groups of swarthy Arabs or Nu- 
bians lazily driving down the sheep and camel 
and buffalo to the banks of the stream. The 
pulse of the world beats slowly there. 

“Yes, I think you are doing what is right— 
though not what is usual, perhaps,” said his sis- 
ter, regarding him. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, well,” she said, with a smile, “no doubt 
it is quite correct to ask the papa’s permission 
first ; it is quite according to rule and etiquette ; 
but generally, I should think, some understand- 
ing exists.” 

* But Lam afraid to startle her,” he said, quick- 
ly. ‘Besides, there might be some one else, 
and I would rather get to know that from her fa- 
ther.” 

“There is no one els.” said pretty Mrs. Gra- 
ham, sipping her tumbler of cold tea. “ What is 
more, you are acting with greater prudence than 
I could have given you credit for. But I sup- 
pose you don’t know; you don’t understand.” 

“What’s the conundrum now?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

“ Yolande and I have had some talk together,” 
she said, and she regarded him with an air of 
superior sagacity. “I happen to know what she 
thinks; and you are acting very prudently in go. 
ing to her father first. She has been educated in 
France.” 

“What do you mean? Why don’t you speak 
out?” he said, irritated by these women’s ways 
of mystery. 

“Is there any need? She has been educated 
in France, and she knows what her duty is, She 
will marry any one her father approves of. It is 
for him to arrange it. But there is something 
further in her case. Yolande is haunted by the 
fear that she is a burden and drag on her father 
—that she is taking him away from public life. 
And I think she is right. Why should he be here 
just now, for example? It is all very well for 
Jim and me to take a holiday; but for a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons to be continually 
leaving England to travel about as he and Yo- 
lande do—I don’t understand it. It is absurd. 
Very well; if she once imagines that her father 
would like to see her married, so that he might 
attend to his own affairs, the way is clear. And 
it would be a very good thing. I like the girl. 
She sticks up for her own; whoever she marries 
won’t have to blow his own trumpet. It would 
be a very good thing in many ways. I was say- 
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ing to Jim only the other day that you might buy 
back Corrievreak.” 

“Do you think I want to marry her for her 
money ?” said he. 

“Well, no. But she has money—or will have 
it. I dare say, now, if Shena Van—’* 

“Leave Miss Stewart alone,” said he, some- 
what hotly. 

She laughed. 

“Poor girl! It wasn’t her fault that she was 
born in a Scotch manse instead of being the 
daughter of a member of the House of Commons. 
But I think Shena Van, with all her pretty eyes, 
had a bit of a temper, you know, Archie—” 

“ Leave her alone, will you ?” he said, roughly. 
“You have done her enough mischief.” 

“1?” said Mrs. Graham, with a stare: 

“Well, never mind. Thatis done with, Why 
don’t you have a turn at Miss Winterbourne ? 
You and she appear to be great friends ; and wo- 
men can always say spiteful things about their 
nearest friends. Haven’t you some nice things 
to say about her too?” 

“ Wait till she is your wife, Archie, and then I 
will find out all manner of things against her. 
You have no idea how sharp a sister-in-law’s eyes 
are.” 

However, this prospect had the immediate ef- 
fect of removing his wrath. He grew quite 
friendly and confidential again, and finally an- 
nounced his resolve to speak to Mr. Winterbourne 
that very day. 

“If the thing is impossible, it will be better to 
learn it from him. If I were to ask Yolande 
herself, and if she said no, look how awkward 
that would be for the rest of this trip! Id have 
No; I'll have everything fair and above- 
board, and then no one can complain, whatever 
happens.” 

And yet the long, pleasant, idling day had pass- 
ed before he had screwed up his courage to make 
the plunge. They had come to an anchor for the 
night; the sun was sinking far away in the west ; 
along the low-lying eastern hills there was a flush 
of the pale ethereal pink. The women-folk had 
disappeared to dress for dinner ; Colonel Graham 
was at the stern of the dahabeeyah, fishing; Mr. 
Winterbourne and he were alone on the upper 
deck: clearly it was an opportunity not to be 
missed. Nor, indeed, was there any difficulty, 
once the subject was mentioned. Yolande’s 
father seemed inclined to meet the younger man 
half-way, though there was more of resignation 
than of gladness in the way he spoke. 

“Of course everything depends on herself,” he 
said at length. “She must be guided by her own 
wishes—” 

“Oh yes 
man, with eagerness. 


to go. 


certainly, certainly,” said the younger 
“T would not let any con- 
sideration interfere with her perfect freedom of 
choice. That is not to be thought of—” 

Mr. Winterbourne was scarcely heeding him; 
his thoughts were far away; and when he spoke 
it was to interrupt—a rudeness of which he was 
never consciously guilty. 

“Yes, I should like to see Yolande settled in 
life,” he said, absently. “ There is no saying what 
might happen to me. Once or twice I have fan- 
cied my heart was affected, but I would not have 
her imagine such a thing, remember; you must 
never mention it—” 

“ Oh, certainly not.” 
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Very slight surprises are enough to give me 
pretty bad palpitation,” he continued; “ and al- 
though it may be nothing serious, still if Yolande 
were made quite happy and secure, my mind 
would be more at rest. I don’t say much about 
her, though I might. If you win her affection, 
you are not likely to lose it; sheis stanch. And 
she has courage. If trouble should come to her 
or hers, she will not be the one to flinch.” 

“ But why should you anticipate trouble?” said 
the Master of Lynn, who was very much excited 
and joyous, and almost eager to go away and ask 
Yolande at once. “I can see nothing but a plea- 
sant and happy life for her. 
may come to any one ; but it is less likely to fall on 
her than any one I know. Why, to look at her—” 

“She ought always to live in the country,” said 
Mr. Winterbourne, quickly, and he glanced at his 
companion in an inquiring sort of way. “IT hope 
she will never live in a town ; the peace and quiet 
of the country are what I should wish for her al- 
ways. She does not care for society. Her own 
small circle is enough for her—that is where 
she is best seen; it is there you get to know 
her, and—and to love her. Well, perhaps I 
shouldn’t talk about her. She and I have been 
pretty close companions. It will seem strange to 
me, at first, that she should belong to some one 
else; but—but it is right; it is in the natural 
course of things. I shall be content if I know 
that she is being treated with kindness and af- 
fection, and with a little consideration for her 
youth. Perhaps she will make mistakes as a 
young wife; but she is willing to do her best, and 
—and she is grateful—for a little consideration.” 

It was scarcely an appeal. He was describing 
Yolande as he had known her. He was thinking 
of all those by-gone years. 

But at this moment they were startled by the 
report of a gun; and that was followed by an- 
other and another. 

““What the mischief is that 2’ called out Col- 
onel Graham, as he hurried forward to the bow; 
for indeed the air was full of ominous rumors 
just at that time ; and even a general massacre of 
the Europeans in Egypt had been talked of as a 
possibility, 

It appeared, however, that this crowd of peo- 
ple who now emerged from a belt of palms, and 
came down to the river’s edge to some boats there, 
was only a wedding party; and Ahmed, who had 
been ashore with the chef, explained that these 
were the friends of the bride, escorting her thus 
far, while the husband to be (the wedding cere- 
mony was to take place in the evening) had sent 


Of course sickness 
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camels to meet her, which were waiting for her 
on the other side of the Nile. And of course 
Mrs. Graham and Yolande were instantly called 
for, and came up in time to see the little veiled 
woman, with much conscious dignity, take her 
place in one of the boats, while her friends pro- 
ceeded to put into the other boats the bales of 
carpets and the eight or ten donkeys which form- 
ed her marriage portion. Then, away on the oth- 
er side, they saw two camels make their appear- 


ance, the first of them with a big tent on its back, | 


surmounted by three tall hearse-like plumes ; and 
Ahmed, with much queer English, managed to 
explain that these plumes were the projecting 
tops of the three palms of which the tent was 
composed ; and that the tent was sent by the 
bridegroom to receive his bride, while the other 
camel was to carry her household plenishing. 

“Tt is obvious he hasn’t sent a camel to fetch 
his mother-in-law,” said Colonel Graham; but 
the solemn-faced Ahmed did not understand what 
was meant, and took refuge in a surreptitious 
cigarette. 

Then they saw the boats being slowly rowed 
across the great stream; and the donkeys and 
bales were landed; and the bride disappeared 
into the tent; and presently the procession was 
on its way again, until the gathering dusk and 
the inequalities of the desert hid bride and friends 
and all from view. 

“Tt is a wide river,” said Mr. Winterbourne, 
absently, looking at the flowing waters, “to lie 
between the old home and the new—between the 
old life and the new. But it is the way of the 
world. She may be quite as happy as a wife as 
she was as a girl.” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t be a great deal 
happier,” Mrs. Graham said, cheerfully. “I am. 
I mean I should be, if Jim weren’t so impatient 
with Baby. Come away, Yolande dear; I have 
found a piece of blue ribbon, and I am going to 
make a snood for your hair.” 

At dinner it was very clear to Mrs. Graham 
that her brother had so far met with no hinderance 
to his suit, for he was unusually vivacious, and 
most obviously attentive and respectful to Yo- 
lande. He was delighted with Egypt, and with 
this placid and idle life, and with the general re- 
solve to abstain from sight-seeing. (‘‘ There are 
plenty of British Museums everywhere, when you 
want to be bored,” he said, somewhat incorrect- 
ly). But he was chiefly busy with anticipations 
of the Highlands, and of the circumstances un- 
der which this same little party would re-assem- 
ble there. He volunteered to go over from Lynn 
to Allt-nam-ba whenever Mr. Winterbourne want- 
ed a rifle for one of the passes; nay, he said he 
knew the woods well, and would be glad to serve 
as an extra beater at any time. And when Mr. 
Winterbourne and Miss Yolande went to Inver- 
stroy he meant to beg his brother-in-law for an 
invitation. Of course they would be going up the 
hill—that is, Mr. Winterbourne and Colonel Gra- 
ham—and they would want all the keepers and 
gillies they could get ; and what in that case was 
to become of Miss Yolande’s salmon fishing if he 
were not there to help? And Yolande regarded 
him with pleased and grateful eyes. It was so 
clear that he wished to be kind to her. 

After dinner they found that the Arab sailors 
were having a little concert among themselves, 
and they stood for a while to listen. The grave- 
faced performers, with their flowing robes and 
heavily turbaned picturesque 
enough in the light of the swinging lamp, were 
squatted in a circle in the forward part of the 
dahabeeyah, one of them possessed of a tambour- 
ine, another strumming on two small tom-toms; 
and to the time thus beat each singer would con- 
tribute a piece of shrill, high, melancholy recita- 
tive, while the others accompanied him with a 
heavy monotonous bass chorus. The Master of 
Lynn touched his sister on the arm, and she drew 
back from the little group without her absence 
being noticed. The two of them passed through 
the saloon, along the corridor between the cabins, 
and out into what they called the Belvedere. Here 
there was nothing visible but the shining star-lit 
heavens and the great broad dusky stream. 

“ Well 2?” she said. 

“So far it is all right,” he said, in a low voice, 
but with considerable excitement. “Oh, you 
can’t imagine how sensible and reasonable he is 
about it—and so friendly, too. He told me ex- 
actly how he was situated. He would like to see 
her married and comfortably settled ; and he just 
as good as intimated that he hoped she would 
say yes, although, of course, he said he would 
have everything left to her own wishes. There 
is another reason too—which I can not tell you 
about; but I can see plainly that his mind would 
be much more at ease if this thing were to come 
off. I am sure of it. Of course he spoke in 
rather a sad way; any one can understand that; 
but every one has to consider what will be best 
in the end. And now, don’t you see, Polly—now 
that I have got on so far, I am beginning to feel 
a bit shaky. If it had been stopped at the be- 
ginning, well and good; but now I don’t want to 
spoil my chance by making a mistake. And my 
nerves are not what they ought to be—hanged 
if they are; one gets no exercise in this daw- 
dling kind of life, and you don’t feel fit—” 

“T know what you’re driving at, Archie,” said 
his sister, with a little laugh. “You want en- 
couragement. Poor thing! Are you so very 
nervous ? r” 


’ 


heads, looking 


Is she so terrible ? 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,” said he. 
“You don’t see what a chance I have got. Of 
course a woman does not covet a prize like that, 
and you don’t understand why I should feel 
nervous. But—but, you know, if she were sud- 
denly startled, she might say no, plump and de- 
There would be anend. Whereas, if the 
idea were suggested to her by some one else—” 

“That’s me,” said his sister, plainly. ‘“ You 
want me to speak to her. But don’t you think, 
my dear Master, that the idea has already oc- 
curred to her, and been suggested by yourself? 








I should have thought your attentions were ob- 
vious enough.” 

“You ought to know, Polly,” said he. 

“Well, they were obvious enough to me.” 

“But she is strange,” said he, doubtfully. 
“She seems to think it natural that people 
should be friendly with her; and with people 
she knows she has very little reserve. But I 
have watched her. I have watched her manner 
with Graham ; she is quite as friendly with him 
as she is with me. Of the two, I would say she 
was more friendly with him; she talks to him as 
if she had known him all her life.” 

“My dear Master, that is her cunning,” said 
his sister, coolly. ‘They’re all like that. They 
pretend to prefer married men, but they are 
watching the unmarried ones all the same. 
Wait till you speak.” 

He was silent for a second or two; and, for- 
tunately, the Arabic improvisation going on for- 
ward seemed interminable. He passed the fin- 
gers of one hand over the open palm of the oth- 
er, and regarded them pensively. 

“Tf the biggest stag in Glendyerg was within 
eighty yards of me just now, I'd back its life 
against my rifle. I don’t know what to do, Polly.” 

“There is only the one thing to do,” said his 
practical sister. 

“T am afraid of that plump and final no. I 
can’t face it. Why”— 

“ And you want me to go and make her a pro- 
posal of marriage on your account? 
what she would think of you!” said pretty Mrs. 
Graham, scornfully. 

“T don’t want anything of the kind,” said he. 
“You don’t understand. Where are your brains, 


Polly ?—they’re generally sharp enough. I want 
you to make her familiar with the idea. I don’t 
want to have her startled and frightened. Don’t 


you see, there are a whole lot of things that a 
third person could talk about. You could tell 
her, for example, that travelling by ourselves like 
this shows you what people are. You see what 
they are, and know them. It isn’t the chance 
acquaintanceship of ball-rooms and drawing- 
rooms. And she doesn’t look on us as acquaint- 
ances at all; we are all old friends now—and 
rightly too. There are whole heaps of things 
like that, don’t you see, Polly, that you might say 
to her, so that she wouldn’t be frightened and 
startled.” 

“And what am I to have for my share in this 
conspiracy ?” 

“Why, the prettiest sister-in-law you could 
wish for,” he said. “Oh, I know vou. You 
can say sharp things; but I can see you are very 
fond of her; and I know you would be very proud 
of her if you were to take her to the Northern 
Meeting at Inverness. What’s more; I’d back 
you two, for good looks, against any two women 
at the ball; and they get up a finer show there 
than anywhere else I know. She would just suit 
you, Polly—dark and fair together, of course ; 
and I know she thinks you dress awfully well; 
and she would take your advice.” 

This final touch proved effectual; even the 
shrewd young married woman succumbed. 

“Well, I will try to find out what she thinks 
about it,” she said. “Of course it is on the dis- 
tinct understanding that her father approves ?” 

“Oh, most decidedly. He told me so in the 
plainest terms.” 

“For that is the short and the long of the 
whole matter. Very well, I will speak to her 
I will do my best for you, Archie, you may de- 
pend. For sooner or later you would be making 
a fool of yourself with some one; and this girl is 
really very nice and lady-like; and I don’t think 
you are likely to do better in other respects. I 
suppose they have gone up above for coffee; 
shall we go?” 

That same night Mrs. Graham announced the 
news to her husband, in the privacy of their cabin. 

“T think it is all plain sailing now with Archie,” 
“He has spoken to Mr. Winterbourne 
about Yolande, and Mr, Winterbourne has given 
his consent.” 

“The deuce he has!” 

“Why shouldn’t he ?” she retorted, with some 
sharpness. 

“Oh, I dare say it’s all right,” rejoined the 
lazy soldier, as he began to arrange the occult 
mechanism of his Levinge. “ Rather a brief ac- 
quaintance, ain’t it ?” 

“Why, certainly not. Archie was talking about 
that very thing. This constant companionship is 
worth years of acquaintanceship, and I don’t see 
why they should not thoroughly understand and 
appreciate each other by now. Archie does, any- 
way. And each has just what the other wants; 
she has money; and he will succeed to the title. 
I think it will be a very good match.” 

“Oh, I think so too,” her husband said, good- 
naturedly. “She seems fond of him. And if he 
treated her with a little less courtesy, I dare say she 
would treat him with a little more frankness ; she 
is a humorous young party at times. But that 
will all come right. I don’t see why it shouldn’t 
be quite plain sailing, as you say. His lordship 
will kick up dust and thunder about Winter- 
bourne’s politics; but the buying back of Cor- 
rievreak will bring him round. Good-night.” 

Suddenly she uttered a shrill scream. 

“ Oh, Jim—a cockroach !” 

“Very well; it isn’t a kangaroo, is it?” said 
he, sulkily. “ Besides, my revolver isn’t loaded.” 

“Such a beast !—such a monster !” 

“Why don’t you get into your hammock, then, 
instead of sitting there ?” 

“I’m going directly,” she said; for indeed her 
dread of these huge insects was such that they 
had had to rig up a hammock for her in her eab- 
in. “ But, Jim, I want to ask you about some- 
thing that has been puzzling me a good deal. 
Didn’t you say that the Winterbournes were a 
comparatively old family, up in the north of Eng- 
land there ? 

“I believe so—I’ve heard so,” her husband 
said, sleepily, 


she said. 
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I wonder | 
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“ Then why should Mr. Winterbourne want me 
to buy jewelry for Yolande ?” 

“Because she hasn’t got any, or hasn't got 
enough, I suppose. 
ness, 

“ But where is-the family jewelry 2” 

“How can [ tell? He may bea younger son 
—rather think he is. What does it matter to 
you? You'll like the spending) of the money 
well enough.” 

“But how should the girl come to have no 
jewelry at all? Where is her mother’s? And 
her mother’s moth« 

“Oh, how ean I t 


Don’t see it’s any of my busi- 





All I know is, she'll 








soon have plenty if Winterbourne allows you to 
go careering up and down Bond Street.” 

“Well, it is strange, you know,” said pretty 
Mrs. Graham, as she placidly examined the fast- 
enings of her hammock. “I don’t understand it; 
but it is one of those things that one can’t well 
ask about. I never knew a girl, at her age, in 
her position in life, who hadn’t plenty of jewelry 
—family rings and things of that sort. What 





an odd thing it woul 
were to be the first! that case I do hope 
Archie will buy a nice one when he 
But it is very strange, you kr 


if an engagement ring 





is about it. 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY.—NO. 10. 
See double-page illustration, 

FNHE beautiful bride whom the distinguished 

English figure painter P. R. Morris, A.R.A., 

has chosen as his type of female loveliness in the 





gallery of beauty, by celebrated artists, that has 
or some time been in course of publication in 
HWarrer’s Bazar, will be welcomed with enthusi- 
usm by all lovers of art. Mr. Morris, who was born 
in England in 1836, has studied chiefly in Eng: 
land, at the British Museum and the Royal Acad. 
emy, and has won a high reputation there for his 
zraceful and natural style, and the tender senti- 
nent that pervades his works. He has exhibited 
frequently at the Royal Academy and the Paris 
Salon. 

It will be remembered that the Types of Beauty 
already published 
Dicksee, P. H. Calder 





Edwin Long, A.R.A., James ot, 

Leighton, R.A., Paul Henri Leopold 
Levy, and G. A. Story, 2 The collection 
would make an attract ntfolio, and are well 
worthy of pres ion as fine specimens of art 
pictures both in lrawing and the engraving. 








A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Ww are told that the 
in his expedition a 


778 was accompani 





peror Charlemagne 





the Saracens in 
| by two pages, named Ro- 
land and Oliver, who were 
equally matched that the equality became pro- 
verbial, “Tl give you a Roland for ’ 


so excellent and so 


your Olive 








being the same as the vulgar saying, “ Tit 
tat,” that is, ‘ y g » you the same [ generally 
in a retaliatory sense] as you give me,” or the 
more classical one of q l pro quo—to be even 
with one. 

A very clever reply to a somewhat satirical 
remark was that ¢ to Louis XV. by Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was a nebleman as well as a 
priest. A celebrated A bishop of Paris, Har- 
douin de Beaumont de Perefixe, was appointed 
preceptor to his Majesty One day he Pp eached a 
notable sermon before the court of Fr ince, which 
touched principally » duties of the nobility. 
“Ah!” said the King the preacher 
has thrown a vas into your 
garden to-day.” sire,” answered the car- 
dinal; “and a few fallen into the royal 





park.” <A courtls tiquette of expres- 
sion is observab 3 swer, with which we 
may presume that even ro iself could in no 


wise be offended. 

Equally as § 
shall carefully note the way that praise has 
different effects on different I Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia, during the occupation 
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of Paris, was present at the anniversary of one 
of the hospitals. 
passed round, and they were borne by some of 
the patrons’ wives and daughters. 
presented to ti 


Plates for contributions were 


The plate 
Emperor was held by an ex- 


ve his 











tremely pretty girl As he liberally ga 
louis-d’ors he whispered, “ Mademoiselle, this is 
for your beautiful bright eyes.” The charming 
little damsel po ly courtesied, and immediately 
presented the plate again. “What!” said the 
Empe ror, in amazement, “‘ more?” “ Yes, sire,” 
said she; “I now want something for the poor.” 
On one occasion an English ¢ leman who 
possessed a keen wit was at a bril t assembly 
of the élite of Vienna, where a distinguished lady 
of that city frequently amused herself and i 
mediate circle of frie: by savir smart and 
rather uncourteous tl , evidently for the pu 
pose of annoyance. “ By-the-way,” inquired his 
fair interrogator, “how is it yo countrymen 


speak French so very imperfectly? We Aust: 
ans use it with the same freedom as if it were 
our native tongue.’ orted the 
Englishman in the manner, “I really 
can not say, unless it be that the French army 
have not been twice l 
they have been in yours 

One of the most distinguished incidents of 
Zimmermann’s life was the summons whi 
received to attend Frederick the Great in his last 
illness in 1786. One day the King said to this 
eminent physician, “ You have, I presume, sir, 
helped many a man into another world?” Any 
| ordinary person would doubtless have been seared 





In our Capital to teach it, as 


h he 


by so momentous an inquiry, and it was, in fact, 
a somewhat bitter pill for the doctor; but the 





dose he gave the King in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and flattery: ‘‘ Not so many as 
| your Majesty, nor with so much honor to myself.” 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrnor or “O_p Mypverron’s Money,” “ Vioror 
anp Vanquisuxp,” “ Dororuy’s Venture,” ETO. 
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MeetinG that desolate look in her eyes, I tried 
to prevent her telling me anything, but she lifted 
one hand pleadingly, “ You can not understand,” 
she said—“no one could, whose heart has not 
been bound up all through life in one other 
heart. No one! It is terrible. At least, since 
then I've felt it to be terrible—and pitiful. You 
have heard me pity those who are devoted to 
each other. But ¢hen—ah! well, it was happi- 
ness then, and had been happiness for twenty 
years. For we were the same age, Barbara; 
born on the same day, and I think we had seem- 
ed to have the same thoughts and feelings, as we 
had the same face— Why do you start? Am 
I more cold and ungrateful to you even than you 
thought, never before to have told you I had a 
twin sister? Oh, Barbara! you would forgive me 
if you knew—this moment—how speaking of it 
brings back all the old suffering. I am cold and 
ungrateful and mistrustful—no one knows it 
more sadly than myself!—but in those days, 
when I had my darling, loving me, hoping with 
me, working with me, I believe I did not under- 
stand what suspicion meant. We thought the 
world such a warm, loving, happy place! We 
thought all men were good and just and gen- 
erous, and that all women’s lives were glad and 
bright and busy. Dear Heaven, how different it 
was—for us! Don’t look so sorry for me, dear. 
I will try to tell you quietly. The uncle we lived 
with was quite poor; but what was poverty to us, 
when he was good and patient with us, when all 
our hours were filled with study that we loved, 
or leisure that we prized and made precious to 
each other? He died just as we were growing 
into womanhood, and all he had died with him ; 
but he had always warned us it would be so, and 
we were not dismayed. Then an old friend of 
his offered to either of us the post of village 
school-mistress in his parish—in that lovely Irish 
valley I have spoken of. We gladly accepted it 
between us, and determined to help each other, 
to do what besides we could, and never to sepa- 
rate. 

“We had a relative—my mother’s half-sister 
—who had married a very rich man, and lived in 
Cork. She came to us at this time and—tried to 
separate us, because Helen was beautiful, and 
she would have taken her to be—an adopted 
daughter. 

“ Barbara, I hid all my fear. I pretended I 
shouldn’t be lonely; and I seemed as if I hadn’t 
a single doubt about my darling accepting this 
offer, which, her aunt said, would be so greatly 
to her advantage ; yet, while I thought it possible, 
all the future looked black as ink to me. But 
she laughed—oh, Barbara, her laughter was the 
music of my life!—and would not leave me. 
Then—then I knew what it was to be so utterly 
content as to want no other thing on earth, and 
from that hour our happiness seemed to grow— 
perfect as we had always thought it, while we 
had each other—until— 

“It was a very busy life we led, for we had 
teaching besides our school, and Helen played the 
organ in the church, and taught the choir; but 
we had holiday leisure now and then; and, Bar- 
bara, I can never tell you what our holidays were 
to us, 

“Tt was in the autumn, nearly four years ago, 
when one day a gentleman looked into the church 
while Helen was practicing, I standing waiting 
for her, for always, when I could not go with her, 
she would wait for me to join her there, that we 
might have the walk home together. He spoke 
to us about the church and the neighborhood, say- 
ing he was only passing through the valley on a 
walking tour to Killarney; but next day he had 
taken rooms at the village inn, and not only Helen 
and I, but all the village, soon might have been 
aware why he staid. Oh, Barbara, how he loved 
her! It was a fresh, open, boyish love, yet some- 
how its earnestness was almost painful. His love 
not only seemed all he had in the world to think 
of or build upon, but all he wished to have. Do 
you understand? To me Helen had always been 
most beautiful, but now I saw that to all others 
she was growing lovely exceedingly in this new 
joy and sweetness of life. In the great gladness 
which her love made for her she held me always ; 
Evlyn’s love for her never separated us; her love 
for him never shut me from her. It was only by 
stratagem or entreaty I could be ever solitary, 
even after they were engaged, and I soon loved 
him, Barbara—as a brother. A true, gentle, gen- 
erous man; noble, honorable, disinterested—that 
was what we knew him in those happy times 
when Helen sang about our cottage as if her heart 
would burst with joy if it kept silence, and when 
my heart was light as air in its supreme content, 
and the hours—the busy and the idle ones—fled 
by as minutes. 

“Tt was quite winter when Evlyn Ashton—Zva, 
Helen always called him in her merry way—went 
away at last, to return in spring; but every day 
his letters came, and before the spring had fairly 
reached us he was back. But her trust in him 
had been so perfect that his presence scarce 
could make her happier—at least, it would seem 
not to any one who loved her less entirely than 
I. One day—I remember it was a dreamy, still, 
May afternoon—Evlyn came to the cottage to bid 
us good-by, for a little time, he said. He was 
summoned to England on business which he could 
not postpone, nor could he explain it—so he 
frankly told us—until his return, which would 
not be one hour unnecessarily delayed. Nor 
should he write, he said, praying Helen to trust 
him in his silence. 
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“Trust him! Indeed, indeed she did. I bade 
him good-by and left them, trembling a little 
after I had heard him go, for fear of meeting a 
sad look on Helen’s face. But she ran to seek 
me, and kissed me, and led me out, as if it were 
I who needed comfort—not she, who knew so 
well his love was hers. Barbara, what can I tell 
you—next? He had been gone some weeks 
when my aunt wrote again to Helen. She had 
done so many times, reiterating the old induce- 
ment, that Helen should live as a lady if she 
would go to her; and as I had seen all these let- 
ters, and had a few moments’ pang over the al- 
lurements offered my darling before her merry 
rejection of them, I was glad that now at last 
she forbore to show me one. But this new trait 
of Helen’s was followed by a great shock to me. 

“T taught alone that morning, and when I en- 
tered the cottage after school-hours—feeling still 
upon my lips the long kiss she had given me 
when we separated after breakfast, and wonder- 
ing that I heard no glad voice singing, no light 
step moving in the eottage rooms—my heart 
sank even before thought had had time to frame 
itself. Barbara, instead of her dear welcome, 
there were a few hurried lines written to me, and 
blurred with tears. She was going to her aunt’s 
house, Helen wrote, for a little visit, and dared 
not trust herself to say farewell to me, for fear 
she should break down and be unfit to go. So 
she had given me a farewell kiss that morning, 
and then there was a loving little prayer for God 
to bless me till she came back to me in only a 
few days’ time. 

“In only a few days’ time! That was my 
comfort, for—can you believe it, Barbara ?—that 
was our first separation. I knew Helen had 
written the truth, and that in a few days’ time 
she would come back to me, so I prepared for 
her, and thought of her, and only one week had 
passed when she came. Oh! Barbara, I have 
often and often felt that, though I have lived so 
long since then—a lifetime, as it were—that was 
the day of my real death. If some one had cov- 
ered my eyes suddenly while my darling laughed 
and jested with me, and then uncovered them 
upon her dead face in its coffin, it could not have 
been a greater shock. I knew—in one swift 
flash of anguish—that all her youth and hope 
and happiness were dead. You can not feel this, 
Barbara. It would be impossible for any one to 
picture such a change. For one hour, in dark- 
ness, in the dead of night,I wrestled with this 
awful agony, alone—with God. After that I 
never left her—till the end. It came so soon! 
Oh, Barbara! think of it—think of it, and you 
must pity me. She was all I had on earth; I 
loved her with my whole heart; and my heart 
was like one with hers, so that I suffered all her 
suffering, Barbara—and my own too. Do you 
wonder I can never bear to love again? I knew 
he had killed her. Do you wonder that I hated 
—all men for his sake? Never once after her 
return to me was his name mentioned between 
us; I could not be the first to utter it in the face 
of that terrible shadow which I knew only he 
could have brought upon us. Every thought 
now of our past was like a stab in my heart. 
Every memory of my darling in her beauty and 
her joy was like seeing her—murdered; not by 
one swift stab, mercifully fatal, but by—torture. 
I knew, without one word from her, that he had 
done all this, so do you wonder that I scorn man’s 
so-called love, for he seemed true and faithful. 
From that time I shrank in very dread from lov- 
ing any one again, and I knew that, though I 
might live, perhaps, through long, long years to 
come, he had killed me as surely as he had killed 
my darling. 

“You said once that you could not be sorry 
for the young and pretty. Did youth or pretti- 
ness save her from those terrible hours of rest- 
lessness, of sleeplessness, of suffering? While 
I watched her, powerless to help her or relieve 
her, heart-broken because my love, in all its great 
intensity, could not spare her one pang, could 
not give her one hour’s—even one minute’s— 
sleep or rest, oh! those long, long, weary nights, 
through which the wide wakeful eyes never closed, 
the wan, fevered lips—the lips that always, al- 
ways used to smile — moved only in a pitiful 
delirium.” 

“Mary,” I cried, for my thoughts had held a 
conjecture which was strangely a relief to me, 
“was your twin sister so like you that you could 
be mistaken ?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, pushing the hair from her 
white face,‘ we were sometimes mistaken for 
each other. We used to put our faces together 
before the glass and laugh to see the features 
all the same; yet my darling was far, far too 
pretty to be really mistaken for me.” 

“T see,” I said, but could not smile even at 
this idea, while I looked into the lovely face that 
told me more than the broken sentences. “ Now, 
my dear, do not tell me more.” 

“Yes, please; I have a little more to tell. Oh! 
Barry, help me.” 

“ How had it happened so quickly, so sudden- 
ly?” I asked, uttering almost involuntarily the 
question that had been puzzling me. 

“T could not know. I knew she had been— 
killed, and had come home to me to die. No 
more. She told me nothing. She would lie, her 
eyes following me with a terrible aching want in 
them, but she would never speak of any want 
at all. She would watch the door sometimes for 
hours, as if dreading the entrance of some one, 
but she never uttered a dread. Ah! could it be 
my own warm, tender, happy Nell? I used to 
ery. I have known no more ever since.” 

“When was it that your sister went to Cork ?” 
I asked, presently, with just a shy, stupid touch 
upon Mary’s clasped hands. 

“In June,” she said, slowly. 
years ago last June.” 

“And can you remember whether she was 
absent on the twenty-seventh ?” 

“Can I remember? No, I have tried—and 
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tried —through these terrible days since that 
morning on Portland Island, when for the first 
time since he bade us good-by so hopefully in 
our Irish cottage I saw—Evlyn Discombe. Evlyn 
Ashton he called himself to us. Didn’t Miss 
Brock tell us he had taken his mother’s name? 
But no; I can remember nothing of that time, 
save its misery, and I wrote no word that I could 
refer to. How could I write of that intolerable 
anguish? And she said so little to me, save 
when she was not conscious what she said. Oh! 
Barbara, Barbara, I knew nothing but that Helen 
suffered, and that I— But—” (with her locked 
hands against her heaving breast) “last night I 
—you will say it was a dream—I saw her—my 
own darling. Not as she has come to me in 
dreams before—her own sweet, happy, loving 
self—but as she came in that day: affrighted, as 
it seemed, and with listening eyes—do you un- 
derstand that, Barbara? Did you ever see eyes 
listening—listening always, and trembling so that 
I could not calm her, closely as I held her in my 
arms? And she spoke again in the old, broken, 
sad, delirious way, and said again what she had 
said through many restless, feverish hours. And 
then I seemed to understand the words, as I had 
failed to do before. It was of a misty, brooding 
day she spoke, and of the river’s sound. She 
said it hurt her, and then she told me eagerly to 
look on the upper shelf. They were all State 
Trials, she said, but I should reach her the fourth 
volume, and I should find it in page ninety-two. 
Barbara, you know what we have found there. 
You will—read it.” 

“Presently, dear,” I answered, and then told 
my story of the photographs, and of Denis seeing 
Mary herself, as he had fancied—but knowing 
now whom he had really seen—and while I spoke 
I trembled like an idiot, and kissed again and 
again the white, haggard face. “ Yes, I will read 
it when we have left this chilly place. Now 
come.” 

She came, obedient as a child, but walked be- 
side me so blindly and uncertainly that I put 
a supporting arm around the tall young figure 
whose ease and carriage I had so often envied. 

“Yes, I am glad to come,” she said; “it seems 
horrible to me here—horrible. I feel now that 
my darling must have seen that—deed. If she 
did, how could she have lived even to reach me ? 
Oh, what wonder that—she died !” 

My tears were pouring so childishly from my 
eyes that I could not answer, but I fought with 
them, and we reached the Lady-house without en- 
countering any one to notice our poor miserable 
faces. 

Though I could not bear to leave Mary, I felt 
she ought to be alone to read that paper, and so 
when we had reached her bedroom I gave it into 
her hand, and left her alone with it, holding it 
tightly, but not looking down upon it. I would 
not go far away, so I sat in the porch below her 
open window ; but for long there was so marked 
a silence that I felt sure Mary was pausing, 
scarce feeling she had strength to read what her 
twin sister might have written. Then suddenly, 
from the open window, there came through the 
clear air a cry which I feel must haunt me ever- 
more. I could not keep away from her an in- 
stant longer, and without one thought save for 
her suffering I went in to her. I folded her in 
my arms and kissed her, and tried to comfort 
her with words that were insane, I’m sure, how- 
ever loving, and at the time I never thought how 
unlike me was such an act. 

“Go away, Barbara!” Such a wailing cry it 
was! “I must bear this alone.’ And seeing 
how mournfully in earnest she was, I went. 

For about an hour I bore the silence, then I 
felt I must go in to her again. She was sitting 
on the bed, her arms folded on the foot-rail, her 
face hidden on them. When she heard me at 
her side she lifted her face—such a white face! 
with all the hair pushed feverishly from it, and 
such hopeless sorrow in the beautiful eyes! 
“ Barbara,” she whispered, “ read this.” 

I took the paper, sitting down for fear she 
should see how I trembled, and read what was 
written there. Even the handwriting was exactly 
like Mary’s. She watched my face, falling to 
her knees presently beside me, as if she could 
see better looking up. 

“Do you understand it ?” she said at last, with 
a gentle little touch upon my bent head, as if I 
were the one who should be comforted. “I do 
—cruelly. Shall I tell you what it means?” 

“Yes,” I said, and laid the paper down and 
looked straight into her sad eyes, wondering over 
this strange composure and this lowliness, so un- 
like her. Somehow I felt that it would be better 
for her to speak to me, but as I had understood 
a little I need not torture her to tell me all. 

“T see that what I thought was true. Your 
sister only staid in Cork just to hear—of Mr. Dis- 
combe, and—came here. That letter of your aunt’s 
seems to have contained some implication against 
him, which she — Helen—determined to prove 
false.” 

“Yes, it said that he was not the man he pre- 
tended to be; that he lived at Rocklands as Mr. 
Discombe ; had taken possession of his estate ; 
was about to be married; and had deceived her 
from beginning to end. She went to Cork to deny 
this, and then—hearing it confirmed—she went 
to disprove it. She was but a girl, Barbara, and 
knew the world so little! She went to Wester- 
combe, and wrote from there to Evlyn, begging 
him to see her, and while she waited she heard 
his story, as we have heard it—I mean, of course, 
up to that day. And if she had not—you can 
see that she never believed a word against him. 
She only wished to—prove it, just as I have late- 
ly wished to prove —his innocence. He wrote 
back to her, and begged her to meet him — to 
meet him—” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said, soothingly. “To meet him 
in the Belvidere. I read that. He could not bear 
to leave his father for long enough to go to Wes- 
tercombe, and he could not bear that, while his 











father lay unconscious and dying, and Mr. Has- 
lam ruled at the Manor, his future wife should 
visit his home for the first time—and thus. That 
was most natural. He would have her welcomed 
there with honor and rejoicing. So she was to 
go to the Belvidere, and he would await her there. 
But if she were first he begged her to believe he 
would be detained only by his father, as there 
might be a change in him. Yes, I read that, and 
that she came to Rocklands by the coach, and 
went to the Belvidere, and he was awaiting her. 
She must have reached the tower by the way we 
did, else Miss Brock would have seen her, though 
perhaps not necessarily so.” 

“They must have been undisturbed for some 
time,” said Mary, very low, “for Evlyn had told 
her all the story of his quarrel with his father; 
of George Haslam’s hurtful influence at Rock- 
lands ; and of this recall of his being left too late 
for him to be recognized by his father. He gave 
the honorable reason of his silence to her, so long 
as his father lived; but he said he should have 
told her all, either if his father forgave him, or 
died—in any case before they married. She did 
not condemn or censure him. She trusted him 
entirely ; and she was parting with him to return 
to me—happy once more in her perfect faith in 
him—when there came in to them the man who 
had wrought him so much injury. Barbara, Bar- 
bara” (in a panting whisper), “ read the rest.” 

“ Yes,” said I, struggling after my natural ease 
as I believe [ never struggled before, “I will read 
it, for I understand it all, and it is not we who 
are to judge her—neither you nor I, dear—for 
we have never had that moment’s horrible temp- 
tation. There are but a few lines more, but the 
writing trembles so that it makes me tremble too. 
Lay your head down, my darling, while I read it. 
Your—your eyes distract me. This—is all— 

“*T can not write what this man said to Evlyn, 
though as long as I live I shall not forget one of 
the untrue, evil words, or the mocking tone. Not 
one word did Evlyn answer, standing with my 
hand in his, seeing only me, with a look on his 
frank, dear face as if he pitied this man. But 
suddenly—stung, perhaps, by Evlyn’s silence— 
the man’s derision turned upon me, or upon Evlyn 
for my sake, I can not understand which, though 
still the little room is echoing to me the false, 
slanderous words he uttered. 

“Then Evlyn turned upon him with an awful 
passion and seized him by the collar. George 
Haslam was by far the bigger, stronger man, and 
all my heart went out in prayer for peace be- 
tween them. He laughed when Evlyn held him, 
and at the sound Evlyn took his hand away and 
reached for a little pistol I had noticed before, 
almost like a toy, telling George Haslam to leave 
the tower or he would fire. I saw it glittering in 
his hand; and though I wonder now how I could 
have feared Ais using it against a human life, 
and though I know that he would never, never 
have done so, even under the fiercest provoca- 
tion, I took it from his hand. 

“*In a moment—in one second’s time after 
the pistol was in my hand—the man rushed upon 
Evlyn—O God, it was so quickly done, and my 
eyes saw it all! Before I could cross the room, 
the stronger, bigger man alone was there. He 
had thrown Evlyn from that open window high 
above the river—I heard the breaking of the 
wood beyond—and for a moment—or it might 
have been an hour—I did not know where I was. 
Then I knew that my beloved lay dead down 
there—far down in the river, and that his enemy 
was dead too, across the open doorway, shot at 
the first words he dared to speak to me, coming 
toward me a smiling coward, who had thrown a 
brave man to his death! I do not feel as if it 
could have been myself who fired. I have not 
realized the horror of it yet, but it will come to 
me. Oh, pitiful Heaven, what will it be to live 
through the nights to come! 

“*T must write it now before I leave the spot. 
I shot him! I shot him as he came toward me 
with scoffing words of Evlyn, and a hateful smile 
upon his face, and he lies there across the open 
doorway. I can not pass him, but, except that 
horrible window above the sheer decline to the 
river, these windows are near the ground enough 
for me to drop easily. I write this that some day 
the truth may be known. If it could free any 
guiltless person I would wait and tell it—even to 
break my sister’s heart. But there is no one to 
suffer—save myself, and no penalty the law can 
give would be a sorer punishment than will be 
my own memory, and this my loss, and the bear- 
ing this weight of guilt and secrecy unknown to 
the only one in all the world who loves me now, 
and whose love I can not forfeit for the little 
time that I can bear this load. I will remember 
where I put this paper, so that I may tell at 
last, if— No, I need not tell. Both are dead. 
The world will know that some one who has 
escaped them hated this villain for his cruelty 
to Evlyn, and killed him because he had killed 
Evlyn first, If they seek me—if they find me 
in our Irish home, and—’ ” 

The hand and heart failed here. There was 
no other word, save that across the sheet was 
written almost steadily—“ Helen Keveene. Writ- 
ten in the Belvidere, Rocklands, Devon, on June 
the twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and seven- 
ty-eight.” 

When I had read this there was a long silence 
between us; at least, it seemed to me very long, 
for, try as I would, I could not break it myself. 
Then Mary spoke, as wearily as if this hour had 
aged her fifty years. 

“You see, Barbara,” she said—but her voice 
had lost its old, clear ring—‘‘ Evlyn Discombe is 
innocent. I have the long-sought proof.” 

“Yes,” I said, heavily, with a faint shadow 
upon me of what this revelation had been to 
Helen Keveene’s sister. 

“He will be free now, after these long, cruel 
years.” 

“Yes,” said I, closing her feverish eyes with 
my cold hand. 
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“TI can take him his release.” 

“Yes,” said I, again mechanically. 

“Helen has given him that at last.” 

“Shall I write to Denis, Mary ?” I asked, on a 
sudden impulse. ‘He will do all you wish. No 
one can help us now as he can. Oh! let me 
write to him to-day—now.” 

“No, no,” said Mary, hurriedly, and rose at 
once and turned from me, “ You don’t under- 
stand. Oh, Barbara! you never understood.” 

“No,” said I, with an effort to betray nothing 
beyond my customary matter-of-factness. “TI 
only understand that he loved you exceedingly, 
and that you would not like him because you felt 
it a sort of duty to dislike all men.” 

It was a lame explanation, as I knew full well, 
and I little expected Mary to take it so humbly 
and patiently as she did. 

“That old, sad, deeply rooted certainty that my 
sister’s lover had killed her by his inconstancy 
made me hate all men—yes,” she said, slowly, as 
if weighing every word. ‘“ But after that day in 
Portland I knew there was a work for me to do, 
perhaps a life-long task, and it was not my se- 
cret—not mine, Barbara ; how could I tell him, or 
even you? But now”’—once more, with both her 
palms upon her temples, she pushed the thick 
hair back, as if it were its weight alone oppress- 
ing her—‘“ the dishonor and the shame and guilt 
are mine, We were as one, Helen and J, in our 
best and brightest days, and it seems as if we 
must have been one— Birbara, do you under- 
stand ?—in that terrible guiltiness. Could the 
longest lifetime of loneliness and lovelessness 
wash out that crime ?” 

“You have not to wash out your sister’s 
faults,” I said, sturdily, though without the faint- 
est idea whether I spoke sense or not; “and this 
is not your disgrace, Mary. Denis will know 
that, and oh, my dear, he loves you so!” 

“Loves me?” she said, with a lingering soft- 
ness in her voice. “ He—loves—me? And I— 
Barbara” (with one of her sudden changes of 
tone), “if in your loving compassion for me you 
come to me in my last illness, whether this day’s 
discovery kills me soon, or whether the long 
years have to be lived—you will see here—here 
—close to my heart, the spray of heath that 
Denis gave me on—that day. Not a valuable 
gift, was it? But worth to me all the world 
holds besides. Let it lie there, Barbara—let it 
lie there upon my heart, even in my grave. It 
has faded, though so near my heart, where the 
love can never fade—can never die, though hope 
for me has died forever. You are true and good, 
my Barbara, yet I meant never to tell even you. 
Now, dear, let us drop his name between us. It 
will only make the old wounds ache. I have 
much to do, but you are free now, Barry. I am 
going to Evlyn. How can I pause one hour be- 
fore rescuing him, when he is so weary of that 
ghastly punishment that he seeks death—and 
such a death? Oh! Helen, Helen!” 

“But, Mary,” said I, quietly, for I felt quite 
sure that she looked upon this as our parting, 
“if I may not come with you I shall have to fol- 
low in your steps alone, and horribly lonely I 
shall be. I’m an unfortunate person to travel 
by myself, so you will not be so cruel as to send 
me away from you? I shall not leave you unless 
you do send me, and then I shall follow you 
everywhere, all by myself.” 

“ You—will come?” she cried, looking almost 
incredulously into my face. “Oh! my dear, my 
dear—” and then the reviving tears came to her 
sorrowful eyes at last. 


Sunday, August T. 

To-morrow morning we leave for London, and 
so this is our last night here. A carriage is en- 
gaged to take us very early in to Westercombe ; 
indeed, we should have left yesterday, but that 
Mary found there were no Sunday trains. She 
sent a mounted messenger to telegraph to her 
solicitor, and posted other telegrams, and now all 
our preparations are complete, and we have but 
to—go. 

I have come up to my room to be alone a lit- 
tle, puzzled by my regret at leaving, because I 
have witnessed—and felt—so much of sorrow 
here. The August moon looks down from the 
wide, far blue, while now and then a little white 
cloud flies before it, graceful and beautiful be- 
yond all words. No wonder my gaze lingers on 
the fair, silent scene, and that I am very, very 
glad we have had this peaceful Sunday for our 
last day. It has strengthened us both. 

Mr. Gunn is still with Mary in the garden. I 
wonder whether he is astonished at that intense 
silence which enfolds her to-day? I suppose I 
must go down to them again. I wonder what 
they think I came away for, if they think at all 
of my coming? I tried to be cheerful in the 
garden with them. Indeed, when he joined us I 
received him with quite a gay and unconstrained 
remark about the harvest moon. 

“Js it the barvest moon, Mr.Gunn?” asked 
Mary, with a great effort to break through her 
own abstraction. “I thought September’s was 
the harvest moon.” 

“ In Spain,” he said, without directly answering, 
“T found the May moon is their harvest moon.” 

“Some of the leaves have fallen already,” I 
said, still in my thrillingly cheerful vein; and 
then went away and gathered a handful of mign- 
onette and nasturtium to take with me as a me- 
mento of this time—I mean of the cottage and 
the garden. I wonder how nasturtiums will press? 
But it does not signify: they will remind me just 
the same. 

I will go back now, yet I dread the good-by. 
How ridiculous to dread a good-by to some one 
simply because we have lived in the same lodg- 
ings for a few days! 


I found them in the garden still; but when I 
saw how tired Mary looked I tempted her in, 
though the summer night was beautiful to me. 





“Good -night and good-by, Mr. Gunn,” she 
said, giving him one hand,and with the other | 


taking mine. “Thank you very, very much for the 
kind help you have given me in your words, and 
the still kinder help you have offered to give me 
in other ways; but I—have Barbara.” 

He looked at us both for a moment, then looked 
away, while a nonsensical lump rose in my throat. 

“She has no help from me,” I said, spasmodic- 
ally, “though she always pretends she has—just 
to please me, because she is generous. I would 
help her, though—if I could.” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, and took the hand I 
gave him; his hand-clasp—always so real and 
sincere—saying good-by without a word, and in 
its full and sacred meaning too. 

That is over now, and there is only Miss Brock 
to part from in the early morning. Even she 
seems fretting to lose Mary, for she has been 
very touchy with me all day, and came home 
from chapel suspiciously early this evening, tell- 
ing us “ the preachin’ didn’t fit her—’twas naught 
but a timid utterance.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 
MAKING HIS WAY. 


“Tr is scarcely his place, my dear, to argue 
with me,” said Mrs. Barrington, with a gentle 
kind of pride, infinitely impressive, and as char- 
acteristic as impressive. 

Mrs. Anthony Barrington turned away her 
head and answered in the air by making a small 
grimace. It relieved her own feelings; Mrs. 
Barrington did not see it; and no one knew 
whether Monica caught the disrespect which it 
involved or no. 

“His charm hitherto,” continued the elder 
lady, “has been in his nice respectful ways, Sie 
quickness of his tact, and the very proper defer- 
ence that he has shown me. I should be sorry 
to think that I had spoiled him by my indul- 
gence—that I had taken him out of his proper 
sphere, and turned his head by overkindness,” 

“ Yes,” said Monica, to whom her mother look- 
ed for an answer; “it would be a pity.” 

She spoke with the same kind of weary drag- 
ging feeling that one has when plodding heavily 
over a ploughed field. It was an effort to speak 
at all; to assent to this theory of spheres and 
social distances was a pain almost unendurable, 

“Perhaps something has happened—to a 
friend of his—which has disturbed him,” said 
Theodosia, pulling down her lips. “Some— 
friend—may have loved above himself, and all 
that we have been speaking of may have struck 
home on that account.” 

“Perhaps; very likely there is something of 
the kind,” said Mrs. Barrington. “ That explains 
all, poor young man! He is evidently an affec- 
tionate kind of creature, and I imagine would be 
greatly distressed by any pain to one whom he 
loved.” 

“Yes,” said Monica, dreamily; and “ Yes,” 
said Theodosia, demurely; adding, to that inner 
self to whom she made her confidences: ‘“* What 
a goose mamma is! She can be made to believe 
anything. And she is as blind as ten thousand 


bats !” 


—_— -__ —— 


CHAPTER VI. 
A STEP ONWARD. 

A Few evenings after this odd little talk on un- 
equal marriages at the Dower-house young Mrs. 
Barrington proposed to her husband that they 
should give a dinner party. They were the great 
dinner-givers in the neighborhood, and anything 
served as an occasion for the display of the mass- 
ive family plate, and the distribution of that 
rare old port about which men talked as lovingly 
as of their wives or horses. This, now proposed, 
was based on a week’s visit which an old school- 
fellow of Theodosia’s, one Lucy Lester, Sir John 
Lester’s daughter, was about to pay them; and 
as Theo said “they must make it pleasant for 
her, poor girl,” they would have a dinner party 
to begin with. 

“Very well,” said Anthony. “ Be it so.” 

Like many heavy men, he was fond of receiv- 
ing in his own house, where he was the chief 
personage, and where he did things handsomely, 
and set the neighborhood an example. 

“ When shall it be? and who is to come?” he 
asked, after a moment’s pause.” 

“ Lucy comes on Thursday, so it must be Thurs- 
day,” said Theodosia. ‘Let us make out the list. 
I should like fourteen; our table holds fourteen 
so comfortably, and it is a nice number, Your 
mother and sister, of course, will be asked, but 
mamma will not come. So Monica will be here 
alone, and we must have Edward Formby as her 
cavalier. By-the-bye, Anthony, when is that com- 
ing off?” she added, with a pretty little petulant 
air, “ When are they going to marry ?” 

Anthony’s face grew dark. Every man has 
his sore place, and this was his. In the whole 
run of his life nothing annoyed him so much as 
the inexplicable delay in this affair. And whose 
fault was it? That was the difficulty! Had he 
known whom to rate, he would not have been 
long before setting about his task; but it was 
just the vagueness of everything which made 
the discomfort. 

“Why do you ask me, Theo?” he answered, 
irritably. ‘“ How should I know? They know 
their own affairs best. How the deuce can I tell 
more than yourself?” 
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“Now don’t be such a dear old bear!” said 
Theo, who saw that she had made a false start 
by setting her husband’s teeth on edge. She 
had her own reasons for wishing to keep him in 
good-humor, and she had done the very thing to 
put him wrong. “I will not have little wifey 
spoken to like that—such a cross old bear as it 
is!” she added, leaving her place and going over 
to her husband, on whose strong knee she perched 
herself, while she ran her dainty little jewelled 
fingers through his close-cropped stubbly hair, and 
smoothed his shaggy overhanging eyebrows. 

“ Was I cross ?” said Anthony, his stolid face 
brightening into a smile. What a fascinating 
little witch it was! No man in the kingdom had 
such a charming little wife as he—no man! “I 
did not mean to be a bear, Theo,” he added, 
amiably. 

“Then say ‘I’s sorry,’” said Theodosia, put- 
ting his broad hands together in an attitude of 
supplication. 

“You little goose!” he laughed. 

“Say ‘I’s sorry,’ else I will get off your knee 
and go into a corner and cry,” she persisted. 

“No, you shall not do that; so here goes: 
*T’s sorry,’” said Anthony, smooth as satin and 
soft as down. 

“Good boy! Now Ill give him a butterfly 
kiss,” returned Theodosia, fluttering her long eye- 
lashes rapidly over his cheek. 

“T would rather have one from your lips, my 
pet,” he said, tenderly. 

She kissed him prettily. She never refused 
her caresses when she had anything to gain; and 
she had something to gain now. 

“ Now, then,” she said, when she had kissed 
him, “that’s done, so we’ll go on with our din- 
ner.” 

She went on with the tale of names and pair- 
ings; and after due selection and rejection got 
up tq thirteen without much difficulty. But here 
she seemed to have come to the end of her re- 
sources, Some imp seemed to have taken pos- 
session of that fourteenth place and to have re- 
solved that no living man should oust him. No 
one whom her husband proposed would she ac- 
cept. She had strong and unanswerable reasons 
against each and all, but a fourteenth of course 
they must have; and it must be a gentleman to 
match the odd lady on the list. Whom could 
they ask? Nor this nor that would do. It was 
really very tiresome; whom could they have ? 

“I tell you what it is, Anthony,” at last said 
Theodosia, her face lightening as if a sudden 
thought, touching on inspiration, had struck her. 
“We will have Dr. St. Claire.” 

“That apothecary fellow ?” said Anthony Bar- 
rington, in frank amazement. “My dear Theo, 
have you taken leave of your senses? Are you 
mad ? 

“ Not that I know of!” she laughed. “ What 
are the symptoms? Should I want to bite my 
boo’ful old bear? I would rather pat his dear 
old face instead,” she said, suiting the action to 
the word, and laying her soft little hands ca- 
ressingly on his cheeks. “No, I hope that I am 
not mad,” she went on to say, making a dis 
tractingly pretty face; “ for then I shall have to 
go into a horrid lunatic asylum—poor little me! 
Poor old bear too! How would he get on with- 
out his little wifey! No, sir, 1 am not mad, and 
we will have Dr. St. Claire as our fourteenth.” 

“Theo! child! how can you propose such an 
incongruity at a dinier given for Lucy Lester 2” 
said Anthony, more and more amazed at this 
failure in the nice conduct of things of one whom 
he fondly hoped he had educe‘ed up to the right 
point. 


” 


“Why not?” she said, opening her eyes to their 
widest. “She will not fall in love with him, I 
suppose, and he makes a good appearance. He 
is far handsomer and better bred than that odious 
Frank Meade who has disgraced himself so much. 
And yet we shall be obliged to have him and his 
barmaid wife, as the county has agreed to receive 
them. Dr, St. Claire is miles better than they,” 
she added, petulantly, as if in praising him she 
was condemning the other—not praising for posi- 
tive commendation, but for comparative blame. 

“But Frank Meade is the son of a county 
family,” began Anthony, remonstratingly. 

She stopped his mouth with a fly-away kiss. 

“Dear old bearikins need say no more,” she 
said. “ Little wifey has made up her mind, and 
there’s an end of it. Kiss her, then, and say he 
is a good old bear, and she will pour him out an- 
other glass of wine.” 

“Theo, you really are too childish, my dar- 
ling,” he said. 

But he smiled as he spoke, and in another mo- 
ment had said the prescribed formula, and re- 
ceived his reward. 

So this was the way in which young Mrs. Bar- 
rington managed her heavy-visaged husband, and 
got her will of him—twisted him round her little 
finger, as people said. And this was how it came 
about that Dr. St. Claire was asked to a dinner 
at the Manor, given to “nice people” in honor 
of a baronet’s daughter. It was the longest so- 
cial stride he had yet made; would it bring him 
any nearer to his goal ? 

The day of Lucy Lester’s arrival, and conse- 
quent dinner party at the Manor, came in its 
course, and the guests in ordinary holiday hu- 
mor assembled as they were bidden. It was 
rather provoking perhaps that Dr. St. Claire was 
just in the same kind of holiday humor as were 
these others, and showed no special conscious- 
ness of the honor that had been done him. He 
came in like any one else, only rather hand- 
somer, rather more graceful, and undeniably 
more distinguished in appearance than the rest, 
but neither more radiant nor more humble; real- 
ly as if he were quite accustomed to be petted by 
pretty married women to whom he had made love 
by his eyes, and to be received as an equal in 
the stiff drawing-rooms of Brahminical county 
families. 

Theodosia did not know whether to like him 








better for his quiet audacity, or to feel disap- 
pointed by his ingratitude and affronted by his 
coolness. She wondered what it meant. Was 
it to show her that he was to be trusted for deli- 
cacy and discretion? Did he wish her to under- 
stand that he was used to this kind of thing, and 
master of the situation through long apprentice- 
ship? She had expected him to make a secret 
sign of some sort—to say or do something to 
show that he understood and appreciated her 
grace. And here he was, as calm and unmoved 
as if he had been asked to “high tea” at Flora 
Farley’s, or a romping game at loo at Madge 
Langhorne’s! This was all her reward for the 
trouble she had taken to get him here at all— 
coaxing that cross old Anthony of hers into a 
good-humor, and making her eyelids ache with 
her butterfly kisses. What did he mean by it? 
There was something underneath that quiet as- 
sumption of equality which she could not quite 
make out; what was it ? 

Anthony’s wife asked herself these questions 
in vain, She generally did ask herself questions 
in vain. Her mind was always at work about 
some perfectly useless problem, busying itself in 
surmises and suspicions as baseless as so many 
castles in the clouds—her thoughts forever twirl- 
ing and fluttering like the filmy fins of the hip- 
pocampus, but doing no good to herself or to 
others—carrying her no higher in moral percep- 
tion, no farther in intellectual discernment. Hers 
was of the humming-bird order of intelligence— 
doubtless fulfilling some useful purpose in the 
world of man and mind—but what that purpose 
was no expert had yet been found keen enough 
to determine. 

As for Anthony, to whom the well-bred young 
doctor was a creature of a lower race, secretly re- 
senting his being here at all, he was as much an- 
noyed by the fellow’s quiet assumption of equali- 
ty as he would have been by any show of con- 
scious difference. Whether the lamb drinks at 
the source or the outfall it is the same to the 
wolf. And on this special occasion Anthony 
was the wolf and Armine St. Claire was the 
lamb. 

The disposition of her guests at the table had 
been an anxious study to Theodosia. She would 
have liked to have given St. Claire the second 
place of honor next herself, but she dared not 
put him too much en évidence, nor show him too 
great attention. She had the craft as well as the 
daring of her kind, and knew both how to creep 





in ambush and to carry by assault. So she placed 
the handsome young doctor the third from her 
—near enough to be included in her own im- 
mediate circle, but not unduly exalted in the eyes 
of the watching world. He was thus immediate- 
ly opposite Edward Formby and Monica Bar- 
rington, 

Next to giving him Monica for his own share, 
Theodesia could not have done better for Ar- 
mine than she had done; and for an instant he 
was weak enough to ask himself the question— 
as futile as Theodosia’s—what did she mean by 
it? Was it by accident or design? Was it ig- 
norance of his feelings or | ly interest in his 

? Anyway, failing the supreme delight of 
being by Miss Barrington’s side, this was the best 
place at the table for him, and he was more 
grateful to his feather-headed little hostess than 
she would have been glad to have known, 





desires 


He made as much use of his opportunity for 
as he dared—remembering always 
the supreme need of careful reserve. He, like 


lerstanding— 


observation 





all the world, had heard of this 
which was not an engagement 





the marriage 
which every one had arranged save the princi- 
pals themselves, 
lieve in it. He would have been hard put to it 
to have said why, but he did not believe that 
Monica was in love with or engaged to her as- 


Somehow he did not quite be- 


signed husband. Still, as this was the first time 
that he had met them so closely set together, he 
wanted to see for himself 


y things stood—so 





far as he could judge by looks and manners— 
and whether all hope for himself was cut off by 
this barrier as well as by some others. Where- 
fore he watched the two, carefully if prudently 
—so prudently that Theodosia, who was watching 
him, did not catch his preoccupation. 

As for Monica herself, well schooled as she 
was in keeping the secret of her thoughts so 
that no one should discover them, she seemed to 
take no more interest in one person than in an- 
other. She talked to Edward Formby in the 
limp, nerveless, half-dreamy way of a well-bred 
girl who is both bored and patient; but she did 
not try to shuffle him off on to any other hands 
than her own, nor to draw any one else into the 
languid stream of their tepid talk, nor to appear 
more alert and interested than she really was. 
She did not look across the table at St. Claire, 
of whose stealthily watching eyes she was keen- 
ly conscious, nor did she look much at Edward, 
nor spread herself abroad in any way. She was 
mainly interested in her bread-crumbs and the 
flowers in the low glass troughs; and for the 
rest, she accepted her position with that meek 
acquiescence in fate and the inevitable which is 
sO pathetic in certain women. 

There was none of the impatience of regret in 
her, none of the strife of struggle. She knew 
how her life was ordered for her by cireum- 





stances, and what was expected of her by her 
friends; and she accepted her lot as submissive. 
ly as if she had been a daughter in the Middle 
Ages destined by her father to a nunnery, or a 
sister betrothed by her brothers to the baron 
while secretly in love with the squire. It was 
to no good that she did not wish to go into the 
nunnery—that she loved the squire and loathed 
the baron. Circumstance was too strong for her, 





and she had nothing for it but to submit. As 
now, when, conscious of what was expected of 
her, she must keep herself in hand, and conquer 
her secret desires without letting the world know 
that she had had any to conquer at all. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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The beliefs or superstitions which attached to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day were probably the survival from the festival in hon- 
or of Lupercus, the God of Fertility. Among the magic 
powers ascribed were that it was impossible to resist love 
for the first person (among the unmated) seen or met on this 


ancestors that the lover often sought the mystic aid of St. 


first glance of her he coveted would fall upon him. An- 
other belief was that at this time the birds paired for the 
year, See Shakepeare—Hamlet, Act IV. ; Midsunvmer-Night’s 
Dream, Act 1V.; Gay’s poem on the Milkmaid; Donne's 
“ Epithalamium.” And for analogous legends see Keats's 
* Eve of St. Agnes” and Burns's ** Halloween.” 
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Girls’ Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress Fig. 1, which is of dark blue flannel, is composed 
of a blouse, and a skirt joined to an under-waist made of silesia 
lining. The skirt reaches just below the knees, and is a yard and 
a half wide at the bottom; it is trimmed with close long loops 
of round dark blue braid, fringed out at the lower ends. The 
top is plain across the front, and box-pleated on the sides and 
back. The front of the under-waist, which is exposed by the 
open-throated blouse, is faced with flannel, and crossed by hori- 
zontal rows of braid. The loose blouse is gathered at the bot- 
tom, and joined to a belt furnished with button-holes, which is 
turned under and attached to buttons set around the bottom of 
the under-waist. The deep sailor collar is edged with open 
white embroidery, and bands of similar embroidery form the 
cuffs. The dress Fig. 2 is of dark green Cheviot combined with 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 
2 7o 6 Years orp.—Cvr Par- 
rERN, No. 3387: Price, 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Wuire Emproiwery. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 
3 1o 7 Years orp.—Cvr Par- 
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Fig. 2.— MonoGram. 
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Fig. 1.—Linen Cottar with Lace 
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diagonal plaid Cheviot. A plaid kilt 
skirt about twelve inches long and 
three yards wide is joined to the bot- 
tom of a long waist, and the seam is 
concealed by an added basque of dark 
green velvet, over which fall tabs of 
Cheviot, trimmed with braided spirals 
in dark green soutache. The cuffs 
are braided to match. 


Ladies’ House Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue dress shown in Fig. 1 is a com- 
bination of plain and brocaded terra- 
cotta wool, trimmed with bands of 
velvet of the same color. The skirt, 
which is plain on the front and kilted 
on the sides and back, is surrounded 
by a four-inch border of velvet, and 
two bands of the same width cross 
the front and terminate with large 
passementerie rosettes. The basque 
and drapery are of figured wool, with 
velvet accessories. The draperies, 
which are edged with fringe, form 
shawl points that are short on the 
front and back and longer on the 
sides. The back is completed by a 
Jong bow of the plain material. 

Fig. 2 shows a close-fitting princesse 
wrapper of electric blue cashmere, the 
outside material of which is shirred 
around the shoulders and waist. Frills 
and jabots of white lace, and a loose 
belt of satin ribbon tied in a bow on 
the right side, form the trimming. 


Velvet Basque.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fronts of this dark blue velvet 
basque are cut in vandykes, which 
are faced with gros grain of the same 
color, and defined against a facing of 
similar silk that is set on the lining 
beneath. <A long bow of the silk is 
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Fig. 1.—Woo. anp Vetvet Dress. 
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near the bottom of the front, from under which proceed folded 
scarfs, which extend around the basque above the tabs at the 
bottom, and terminate under the added postilion. The latter 
consists of a loop and end of velvet half a yard wide, lined with 
silk, which are set across the bottom of the middle back forms, 
The high military collar is of silk, with velvet tabs laid over it, 
and the sleeves are slashed, and trimmed with a silk scarf. 


Ladies’ Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a linen cambric standing collar ornamented with a 
narrow hem-stitched border, and completed by a lace cravat. A 
yard and a quarter of lace five inches wide is required for the 
cravat; this is cut in two, and each piece is hemmed at the 
ends, gathered into a space of an inch and a quarter, and joined 
to one end of the collar. The collar Fig. 2, round at the back 
and forming two deep points in front 





, is made of strips of écru 


Fig. 2.—Vetvet Basqve.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 





. 2.—CASHMERE 


Fias, 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 
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Fic. 2.—CoLtar oF EMBROIDERY 
AnD Lace, 


open embroidery. Two of the strips, 
which are sewed up at the front and 
rounded out and slightly gathered be- 
hind, are joined to a standing collar 
that is covered with embroidery. A 
satin ribbon is passed around the col- 
lar and tied in a long bow, which falls 
over a lace cravat consisting of a gath 
ered strip of wide lace sewed to each 
end of the collar and tacked to the 


edge of the embroidery. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE monograms for marking lin- 





gerie are worked in satin stitch with 
fine embroidery cott Part of the 
filling of Fig. 1 is composed of French 


NOTABLE WATCHES. 
AID away among the treasures of 


4 the past,in strange and almost gro 
tesque Lorms, are many ancient ~ time- 


pieces Cunningly wrought were 
they: deft fingers chiselled thereon 
rare traceries of gold and silver, with 
much -adornment of priceless gems 
In one, within the body of an eagle, 
opening across the centre, are see 

the works; scrolls and flowers, richly 
engraved on a ground of niello, adorn 
the dial-plate. his pretty bauble 





when not connected with the gird 
by the ring 
back, can stand out bravely upon th 


centre of the bird’ 


strongly developed claws 

[The Earl of Stamford owned an 
ancient time-keepe r royally idorned 
Jacinths formed the cases, and the 
cover was set about with diamonds on 
an enamelled border. 

Think of a “nut watch!” golden 
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acorn in shape, and at a certain hour hearing 
from its contracted proportions the report of a 
diminutive wheel-lock pistol. 

Still another fancy was for cockle-shell cases, 
having them richly chased and enamelled. 

Quite an elaborately finished watch was in the 
shape of a duck; the case was of silver, the fea- 
thers heavily chased. Opening the lower part, 
one finds a silver dial-plate, encircled with much 
gilt ornamentation in floriated scroll-work and 
angels’ heads. On small rubies the tiny wheels 
moved noiselessly on in their appointed ways. 
This was made in the reign of good Queen Bess. 

Prominently among such relics mention must be 
made of the silver clock of Charles the First, and 
given by him on the morning of his execution 
(Januarv, 1649) to Sir Thomas Herbert. It was 
a remarkable specimen of the finest handiwork of 
the times; a picture discloses rich tracery upon 
back, rim, and face of this historic time-keeper 
of scroll-work and elaborately finished foliage. 
Upon the back one sees a large central flower, 
from which radiate with true artistic touch leaves, 
buds, and swaying tendrils, It has descended as 
an heirloom to William Townley Mitford, Esq. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRKRSPONDENTS. 

Vanity Farr.—We can not recommend books on 
etiquette. In Washington, etrangers call first on resi- 
dents, and the lower rank on the higher, as Representa- 
tives on Senators, Senators on the cabinet and judges, 
all on the President and on the foreign ministers who 
represent their government. Strangers are privileged 
to call on everybody. 

J. M. D.—We do not answer questions by mail, but 
will answer them briefly here. A reception can be 
given from eight to eleven, the hours stated on the 
card. The proper formula would be: “ Mr. and Mrs, 
J. M. D., at home, Thursday evening, November 15, 
from eight to eleven.” Ladies and gentlemen would 
of course come in evening dress in a city, but if you 
were in doubt you could have “ evening dress’”’ put in 
emall script in the corner of the card, Perhaps in an 
educational institution that would be best. Oysters, 
salads, ice-cream, coffee, tea, and lemonade are usual- 
ly offered at ten o'clock. If you have dancing, give 
the young people another hour—say from eight to 
twelve. As to the supper, the principal should take 
in the most elderly aud most distinguished lady guest 
~—perhaps the clergyman’s wife. The principal's wife 
would be the most important person in the room. 
She should, however, receive the guests and welcome 
them, and having seen them all in the refreshment- 
room, enter herself last with the most distinguished 
gentleman. The hostess is always the person to de- 
cide on the etiquette, and she can invite as many ladies 
to help her receive as she pleases. We approve of your 
determination to give these receptions, and to insist 
on your guests coming in evening dress. These social 
teachings are as important as the solid branches to 
your young people, and will do much to light up the 
monotony of school life, and to help them to achieve 
good manners, without which scholarly culture is oft- 
en thrown away. 

X. Y. Z.—A six-o’clock wedding and reception is an 
evening entertainment to which you should wear a 
full-dress evening suit, with swallow-tail coat, low- 
cut black vest, and black trousers. 

M. N.—Have your tiger-skin mounted on cloth as a 
rug, and place it in a hall on a hard-wood floor, or be- 
fore a sofa. It is handsome for a gentleman's room, a 
library, office, etc. 

Beeswax.—The Canton crape shawl may be grace- 
fully draped on the bride’s white satin dress, or it may 
form the entire front of the skirt and sleeves of an 
ottoman reps or satin basque and train. It would, 
however, be still more handsome for an opera cloak, 
bordered with white ostrich feathers, and lined with 
ruby plush, or else with pale sky blue plush. 

J. F.—Our information was gained from the best 
authority 

Lota.—The round bolsters are twelve or fourteen 
inches in diameter. 

K. V. R.—Trim the skirt of your velvet suit with a 
puff and ruffle neatly gathered, and merely pipe the 
edyes of the over-dress or basque, draping the over- 
skirt on the upper part of the lower skirt, with its 
edges faced with satin, or else turned under out of 
sight, and sewed permanently to the skirt. 

Sunsoriser.—Make the red cashmere for a girl of 
five years shirred at the neck and again below the 
hips, with pleating falling below the last row of shir- 
ring. It will be difficult to match your green cash- 
mere with embroidery, and velvet will trim it quite as 
well. Make it by any of the designs for wool dresses 
iliustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. XV. 

C. W. G.—The quilt made of small scraps described 
in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XV., is probably what you want. 

Ecsite Vannyke.—White marabout feathers arranged 
in a ruche will be prettier than swan's-down for your 
white silk dress. White ottoman silk, with a bertha 
and other trimmings of tinsel gauze, is one of the 
newest selections for evening dresses, and you might 
add feather ruches. Small birds are also used for the 
corsage and for drapery. 

Vioia.—Get a small brown velvet bonnet with the 
front pointed slightly, and have ottoman ribbon strings 
and a bird for trimming, with some velvet loops. Make 
alow knot of your back hair, comb the front backward, 
and place some curved locks on your forehead. 

Avis.—As the bride is to wear a wine-colored suit, 
the bridemaid would look well in olive green of the 
same materials and similarly made. 

Harry.—There is a tendency toward wearing pearl- 
colored gloves with wide stitching at morning wed- 
dings, but it is not so fully adopted that you will err 
in leaving them off, as that has been the custom here 
for two or three years, just as you say it has in your 
own city. 

Wurs.—You should read an article on dinner-table 
decorations in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XV. 

Jane 8.—Woollen fabrics are much worn by girls of 
three or four years. Red and blue fine wool with 
plush over-dresses of darker shades are in especial 
favor. 

Mus. S.—Cut patterns of parts of suits are sold sepa- 
rately a8 advertised. We do not publish addresses in 
this colamn. To procure the one you want send us a 
stamped envelope with your address. 

Nawnix.—The plush-trimmed dress need not be al- 
tered, as velvet is the only thing you could use in its 
place. The satin merveilleux dress is good. You 
should have large buckles of steel or of beads to hold 
up the drapery. A short visite mantle would be the 
wrap for this suit. Your redingote shonld be made to 
fit smoothly, and the ruche detracts from its style. 
Stitch the edges, and add a skirt of the same for your 














travelling suit. You failed to send the blue sample. 
Get black ottoman silk with full moons brocaded on 
it to combine with plain silk. Get dark gray-blue 
ottoman silk, or else strawberry red, and combine 
with velvet for a colored suit. Have some inexpensive 
black or dark green satin Surah for a trimmed skirt, 
and have a dull red cloth or velvet basque, with a very 
little braid upon it, to wear with the trimmed skirt. 
Tan-colored gloves will answer with any of these dress- 
es. Your bonnets should match the dresses either in 
material or trimming. You seem well provided with 
bonnets. A darker brown velvet basque would do 
with the light cashmere, though you might better 
match it and use repped silk with it, and retain the 
waist as it is. The ruffled skirt would be in good 
taste. The light pink and blue jackets may not be out 
of place in the South, but very quiet colors are worn 
here at hotel breakfasts, and such jackets are confined 
to a lady’s own rooms. Wear your moiré garments at 
once, and “ get the good” of them while they are still 
in fashion, and by all means wear your plain black 
velvet jacket as a basque with black silk skirts, or any 
of the many others you mention. You should not 
have used brocaded velvet and striped velvet together. 
You might combine the brocade with black ottoman 
silk instead of buying an entirely new dress. It is a 
pity to have so many dresses that they get to be old- 
fashioned before they have been of any service. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Is an appetizer; it stimulates the stomach to renewed 
activity, and in many ways tones up and invigorates 
the whole system. —[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 








DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnert’s 
Fiavorine Exrracrs are the best.—[Adv.] 





Curr ror Coven or Cotp.—As soon as there is 
the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of 
breathing, or indication of Cough, take during the day 
a few “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cents a box. 
—[{Adv.] 





Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
5th Ave.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suayner, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address. —{Ado.] 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


_ Ror AL Bakine Power Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








Norn | NG N EW ER than Storks and Cat- tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for C atalogue. 


50 CARDS LATEST YET, name 

« nicely printed, 10c. 
Quickest returns. Agents make money ! 
Beautiful Sample Book and Largest Outfit, 
%e. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
GIVE Us A TRIAL OxDE 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


nN] ANC Y ‘CARDS. —2 handsome sets (10 cards), latest 
styles, sent postpaid for 6c.; 5 sets, 15c.: 3 handsome 
shects scrap pictures, 10c. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mase. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented _—_ 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black ,without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


HUMAN HAIR SOON. 


Something New. 


The attention of la- 
dies is particularly called 
to my 


INVISIBLE WAVES, 


with the improved elastic springs, 
which require no front nets and no 
hair-pins; are superior to any made, 
patent waves included, improving { 
the looks of young and old charm- 
ingly, as will be readily conceded 
upon examination; from $8 up- 
ward. Warranted naturally curly, 
or money refunded. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. “All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c. each. 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

I}justrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 





















Oh my, don’t you look nice. But you needn't be sa 


stuck up! My mamme« is going to get someof 
Diamond Dyes and jix my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fanc article, easily and perfe cetly col- 
ored to avy shade. luck, Brown, Green ine, 
Scarlet, Cardinal Red, Nav y Blue, Seal Br rown, 
Olive Green ane 20 other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. package will color one to four lbs. 
of goods, If you Shave never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a $-cent stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


RONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 

or gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande- 
fers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high-priced kinds and only Th cents @ package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & b €O., Barlington, Vt. vt. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April 26th, June Ist, June 13th, and June 380th, 1883. 
Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Spe- 
cial facilities for securing good berths. Tourist 
tickets for individual travellers in Kurope, by all 
routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full par- 
ticulars, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 














SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every description, eo with judgment and cate, 
For Circlar. add dress Mrs. VIRGINIA C. BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 






























































HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly. 


Price 5 cents. 





Almost every newspaper in the land 
has noticed Harper’s Youne Peropte, 
and that in terms of unqualified praise. 
From the immense collection of eulogistic 
notices that have reached them, the Pub- 
lishers select the following, which show 
how universal throughout the country is 
the appreciation of this bright and at- 
tractive periodical. 





What the Critics say about 


THE PICTURES. 


The illustrations are in the best style of art as ap- 
plied to wood-engraving.— Worcester Spy. 

Then look at the pictures. Here are illustrations 
of just such a varied kind as will amuse children of 
all ages. You might start with the pretty outlines 
of Kate Greenaway and conclude with the most elab- 
orate pictorial art, due to the best designers and en- 
gravers in the country.—N. Y. Times. 

The very best artists draw for young readers, and 
the resources of the great Harper establishment com- 
mand the best that is in the market. For a Holiday 
book, there is no better—Buffale Express. 

As for the pictures, they are beyond criticism, and 
show a thorough appreciation of the needs of the 
young people,—Jndianapolis Herald, 


THE STORIES. 


This incomparably best-illustrated magazine for the 
young. Why, do you know, it has “Mr. Stubbs’s 
Brother” and “Talking Leaves” and “Tom Fair- 
weather” in it. You ask some boy who has read 
them what he thinks of those stories. —Louisville Post. 

It is full of charming short stories, framed expecially 
for the juvenile intelligence.—San Francisco Bulletin, 

This volume contains several stories as interesting 
and original as any that have recently been published 
anywhere.—N. Y¥. World. 

There is always a good continued story on hand.— 
Willamette Farmer, Portland, Oregon. 

There is the proper combination of continued story 
and of individual article, and the illustrations are 
specially prepared.—Toronto Mail, 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES. 


It is replete with matter that is interesting, attrac- 
tive, and really valuable for children.—Louisville Chris- 
tian Observer. 

Harrer’s Youne Pror.e abounds with fact and fic- 
tion of the highest order for their instruction and 
entertainment.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The paper contains much sober, sensible reading.— 
Home Farm, Angusta, Me. 

The amount of instruction in this book is simply 
marvellous, and the most cultured person can find, in 
a hasty glance over its pages, something which he did 
not know before.—Lowell Times. 

The chapters on birds, cats, dogs, pigs, flowers and 
plants, the seasons, and the holidays are chock-full of 
information, pleasantly inparted.—Syracuse Journal. 


THE PAPER IN GENERAL. 


Harrver’s Youne Prorir is the best weekly for 
children in America.—Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, New Orleans. 

Harrrnr’s Youne Prorre for 1882 encloses so much 
between its handsome covers that it seems in itself 
an epitome of story, travel, science, art, and all that 
can amuse.—Lippincott's Magazine. 

Hanrrr'’s Youne Prorir has already taken the 
highest rank as a weekly illustrated paper fur the 
young.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

It is by far the best weekly publication put in the 
hands of youth.—Utica Observer. 

Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good 
things.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Its standard is higher than that of any weekly pub- 
lication for the young, and the literary and art talent 
devoted to making it pleasing and instructive is the 
best in America.—Boston Globe. 





Subseription Price, $1.50 a year; Five Sub- 
scriptions for one year, $7.00—payable in ad- 
vance. Volume IV. began with Number 157, 
published November 3, 1882. 

Remittances should be made by Post -office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvustisners, 
FrankLin Square, New York. 


(a A sample copy sent on receipt of a three- 
cent stamp. 
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S.,C., & S. 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


Co-operative Dress Association 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 


SIMD SON, Crawlord, & Simpson 


At about 50c. on the Dollar, 


And is now being retailed at their store, Corner of 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, at such prices as 
have never been known in the Retail 
Dry Goods business. 

All are invited to call and examine stock and prices. 





SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


| BY MAIL! 
( Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, tn typ Trimmings, loslery, 
f pholatery, Fancy '@ oods, Ladies’ Dresses, — 
Underwear, Tics, Re rea, Gente’ Parnichine “re 
Infante’, Boys’ and Girlw Outfits, &e. Samples, ord 
mation, and “* SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application 
COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 


(y’Please say where\you saw this Advertisement 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Mrs. T. W. DEWING. 
ILLUSTRATED. 





16mo0, Cloth, $1 OO. 


I would advise every young conple about to farnish 
a house or an apartment to get Mrs. Dewing’s book 
and read it. Her is excellent and her advice 
practicable. While she gives some hints to the mill- 
ionaire, she confines herself to advising the person of 
limited means. * * * It would be pleasant to follow 
Mrs. Dewing throngh each room, for she is full of 
suggestions for the library, the drawing-room, the 
bed-room, and the hall—suggestions, too, that even 
the impecunions may act upon.—‘ Erasmus” in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


taste 


——<———__________ 


BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


. a r 
By MISS OAKEY 
(MRS. T. W. DEWING). 

16mo, Cloth, $1 OO. 

There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying 
itout. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise upon a difficult and deeply interesting sub- 
ject.— Philadelphia North American, 

All ladies should keep this little volume in their 
work-baskets.— Boston Commonwealth, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82 Hither of the above works sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 
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HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for C atalogue. 


» GforB1,14 for @2, 
Postpaid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy Shrubbery, 
Seeds, ete., b; K 


Catalogue tree J.T. Pay.Lirs, West Grove, ‘Chester Uo.-Pa. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 


Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
Biography, Fiction, and misce ‘Maneous works. 

Messrs. Haurer & Brorurns employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries. 
Se 2nd for Harper’ 8 Franklin Square Li L in ary Catalogue 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | 


remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Are now offering a choice selection of Spring 
Novelties in Plain and Faney Printed Satin- 
faced French Foulards, India Pongees, Plain 
Colored Corahs, &c. 


Broadway and (9th St. 





PROPACH’S FRENCH INDICATOR 
DRESS-CUTTING, 


Lately introduced in this country by Henat Proracn, 
of Paris, is now on exhibition at 813 Broadway, where 
the sole agent for this country can be found. The 
Inventor has had a long European experience in dress- 
making, and the Indicator is the result of the most 
careful study of the defects of all former systems. It 
is simple in use and absolutely certain in its results. 
We are now prepared to give this system to the public, 
to answer correspondence in regard to it, and to ap- 
point agents throughout the United States. See the 
next number of the Bazar, which will contain a good 
and more full account of the Indicat ator and its me rits. 


SILKS for PATC SHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail mr 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


|e ASTER CA R DS.—Three large and handsome 
Kaster Cards sent postpaid for 10c., 10 for 25c 

‘To Teachers ! 50 handsome Easter Cards, assorted, 

sent for $1. H. A. SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


$4 t0 $2 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 





LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


an USTRA. PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING. aha 
4 (Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 
set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 
$5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 
most thorough instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Square. 

Bracpvon & Fe NETTI, J Artists. § Send 6c. for Catalogue. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


| We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
| TERN DEPARTMENT to Mk. J. G. CROTTY, 
| Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROT HERS. 





K EEP you R BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
A by using Singer's Parent Graven Paper. 

| sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. 
25 cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 


$] 


A WEEK. 
Outfit free. 


$12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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Prepare ty for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

25e., 50¢€., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 

Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


RETAIL 


6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


Tbk ORNAMENTS 


TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Very artistic, and 





Desirable for 


& FECHTELE 


DEPARTMENT, 





AGENTS 


WANTED 


TO SELL OUR 


CY CLOPALIDIA 


OF 


Biblical, Theological, & Ecclesiastical Literature. 


BY THE 


Rev. JOHN 


M°CLINTOCK, D.D., 


AND 


JAMES 


STRONG,'S.T.D. 


This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 
Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects, and is the leading work of its kind in the 


English language 


As a proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 
edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the following list of names of distin- 
guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 


of the merits and value of the work: 


Rev. W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 
Rev. Wx. Apams, D.D 

Rev. M. B. Anprerson, D.D., 
Rev. W. B. Spracue, D.D. 
Rey. T. V. Moors, D.D. 
Rev. R. D. Hrrencock, D.D. 
Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D. 

Rev. H. W. Bettows, D.D. 
Rev. J. W. Neviy, D.D. 
Rev. Turopore D. Wootsey, D.D. 
Rev. Grorce P. Fisner, D.D. 
Rev. Henry B. Smiru, D.D. 

Rev. W. J. R. Taytor, D.D. 

Rev. W. H. Camppett, D.D. 

Rev. W. Nast, D.D. 

Rev. Puitie Scuarr, D.D. 

tev. J. P. Dursiy, D.D. 

Rev. L. H. Arwarer, D.D. 

Rev. Ape. Stevens, LL.D. 

Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 

Rev. Wa. Fatrrietp Warren, D.D. 


LL.D. 


Rev. C. P. Krautn, D.D. 

Rev. E. A. Park, D.D. 

Rev. Bishop T. A. Morris, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D.D. 

Rey. Bishop Levi Scorr, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop M. Simpson, D.D. 

Rev. Bishop E. R. Ames, D.D. 


Rev. Bishop Davis W. Crark, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop 0. C. Baker, D.D. 
Rev. Bishop Cavin Kinastey, D.D. 


Rev. Bishop E. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rev. Josera P. Tuompson, D.D. 
Rev. W. L. Gaar, D.D. 

Rev. S. M. Vam, D.D. 

Rev. Otiver Crane, D.D. 

Prof. G. L. Hotmes, LL.D. 


Bishop E. pe Scuwegintrz, D.D. 
Rev. Wa. E. Park, D.D. 
Rev. T. O. Summers, D.D. 
President W. L. Warren, D.D. 
Rev. R. R. Suippey, D.D. 





All applications should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvsuisuers, 


Frankiin Squarg, New York. 








Le Boutilier Brothers. 


During the past week LE BOUTILLIER BROTH- 


ERS have made large purchases for cash, 
at a discount of about 50 per cent. 


THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


ARE NAMED AS SAMPLES OF WHAT LE BOU- 
TILLIER BROTHERS WILL SELL: 

5 cases Manufacturer's Samples of Fine 
Hamburg Embroideries at 50 cents 
on the dollar. Sold only in strips of 44% yards, 
or half strips, 

500 dozen Towels at $3.00 per dozen; 
never before sold less than $4.50. 

300 dozen Towels, 50 cents each; previ- 
ously sold at 75 cents and $1.00 each. 


> TryVe 

PRINTS 

500 pieces 4-4 Printed Cambrics, all 
New Spring Patterns, 7 cts. per yard. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK, 


THE PINGEE ,€,ONARD, CO's 








ROSES 


ont cotablinoes maki ne, 
BuSsiN SS of ROSES. 

,» strong Ra $ Roe Si is es 
onal SEF alone slivered safely, postpaid,to any post- 
5 splendid varie ties 8, 


* 
5 


with every order Our NEW CUID a complete 
Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. elegant!y illustrated—free toall, 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LADIES, 


Send two 3c. stamps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 
4thst. a +, for a splendid pode ey vd “* Fash- 
ionable Decorations in Gold and other ch Metals.” 


1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





TARPERS MAGARIN... cece ccvcsvccscescced $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.......... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.........+.. 4 00 
The THREE above publications................10 00 
Any TWO above named bbe naties kaa cage a ae 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............6.... 1 80 
ov INE 
HARPER'S YOUNG. PEOPI Kf cceseeeseeeees 5 0 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)... - 


eevee -10 00 

Postage Free to ail anbscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prov. with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except In cases where t otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prorp.x« sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


Number of 


he subscriber 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents pe me Full list of 


liarper’s Franklin Souare Library will be furnished 


gratuilousiy on application to Harree & Broruess, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
ae HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 


cAUX VI- 





"l wihte te und T AB 
NTS for AMATEUR: Giving full 
Directions as to Stage Arrangements, “‘ Making up,” 





Costumes, and Acting. With ninety-two Illustrations. 
Price 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price by 
RORBACK & CO., No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 


‘SILK PATCHWORK 2220s 


Send 4 3c. stamps for Samples. Gem ow Haven, Ct, 
E ASTER CARDS.—3 Beautiful Cards sent 
4 postpaid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 
Fringed Cards, 10¢., 15¢., 25¢., and upward 
G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
and Illustrated Preminr . Cen 10c. Warranted best 
sold, Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauer & Co., Portland, Maine. 

9 ] 
1 BY RETURN MAIL —A full description of 
FREE s Moopy’s New TaILor System of Drgss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati,O. 
SEN Five 8c. stamps for beautiful set of Import- 
LY 4 ed Cards. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 


by COLLECTORS, a handsome set of Cards for 
8-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y, 


Illustrated Book and 50 larg re ( Chromo Carda, 
name on, Ife. U.S. Canp Co., Centerbrook, Ct 





Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no twe alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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S o- Gay — aa 
ee Fe oo ogee via€ 
| « ~ 4) BARD? > 
. Te —_ — — _ ——$—_—__—__——. 
A VALENTINE TRAGEDY. THE FINDER (reads), “OH, MY DEAR, SWEET, DARLING LITTLE DUCKLET, IF I HAD YOU 
THE LOVER. “GREAT JUPITER! WHERE IS THAT LETTER I WROTE TO MATILDA?” NOW I WOULD JUST KI8S8 YOU ELEVEN THOUSAND 





VOICE FROM THE SUN-LONNET. “SAKES ALIVE! AIN'T IT NICE, NEITHER?” 





7 my Al ; ; 
FACETLE. An eminent English dramatist was about to read a 

A voor Irishman passing a butcher's shop one day po aE new piece of his to the company ofa certain theatre, 
observed some liver for sale. Not knowing what it : > eed when, gravely rising from his seat and opening a black 


‘. 3 

was, he inquired of the butcher, and whether it is . MO phe, : ; “4 bag he carried, he walked round the stage and placed 

cheap and geod to oat, seoeteleng, i: anres in ‘the y Litoy j ¢ VOATTL —s —— ae a new pocket-handkerchief in the hands of each of the 

affirmative. He said that he would like to buy some, a Ly; VL — Se a — Cz actors and actresses present, simply remarking, “ Par- 
—on Z a 7 


but his old woman knew only how to boil “ praties,” — don me, but this is a tragedy.” 
j : =T TATION=~ 
whereupon the butcher good-naturedly offered to write GoM INVESTIGAT' NY 

2 - | 












































commento 

Von Kalkbrenner, the noted pianist, used to pride 
himself on the particle which preceded his name, and 
paraded it on every occasion, 

“Do you know,” he once said to an acquaintance, 
“that the nobility of my family dates from the Cru- 
sades? One of my ancestors accompanied the Emper- 
or Barbarossa—” 

“On the piano ?” asked the other. 

—_—.—-——_ 

Lady Bloomfield, in her Reminiscences of Court and 
Diplomatic Life, tells a curious anecdote about her 
own father, who isolated himself from the younger 
members of his family on account of his dislike to the 
noise of children. ‘It is said,” she writes, * that one 





him a recipe for preparing the savory dish. With this 
and his purchase dangling conspicuously in his hand, 
Pat sallied forth in triumph. He had not proceeded 
far, however, before a lean and hungry dog which had 
been prowling around seized the tasty morsel with his 
jaws, and made off as fast as his legs could carry him. 
Pat, in no wise disconcerted, turned round with a broad 
grin on his countenance, and, shaking his fist at the 
canine thief, who was fast disappearing in the distance, 
said, “‘ Arrah, ye dirty blackguard, ye’re sowld this 
time! You've got the liver, but you can’t cook it, for 
I've got the resate in me pocket.” 

pememmemeimgee 


ame ff 









A promising boy, not more than five years old, hear- 











ing a gentleman at his father's table discussing the WS i AY day my father was walking in Portland Place, when 
familiar line, “‘An honest man’s the noblest work of he met a nurse carrying a baby in her arms, and be- 
God,” said he knew it wasn’t true: his mother was INSCRIPTION - 


ing struck by the beauty of the infant, he inquired 
whose it was. The nurse, much astonished, answered, 
* Your own, Sir Thomas!” 
acwtntipsisiiipeaiiaesllp 

An Irish wit, hearing that a stingy and slovenly bar- 
rister had started for the Continent with a shirt and a 
guinea, observed, “‘ He'll not change either till he 
comes back.” 


better than any man that ever was made. 
aapenutiiionanmns 

In Dresden many years ago a large palace was burn- 
ed to the ground. It was winter; the wells were 
frozen, and people dreaded the intense cold. Specta- 
tors there were many, but few were willing to help in 
extinguishing the fire. Among the crowd stood a stout 
gentleman well wrapped in furs, and watching the 
grand sight with enjoyment. 

“Come, sir,” cried a voice from the ranks of the 
water-carriers, ** just lend us a hand, will you ?” 

“T am Councillor X.,” answered the man in the fur 
coat. 

“And Tam the Duke of Z.,” retorted the water-car- 
rier; and so saying, he emptied his bucket over the 
head of the idler. 


———< 


“What's the crowd about?” queried a stranger, as 
he noticed a stream of visitors going into a fashion- 
able residence. 

“It’s a silver weddin’,” obligingly replied his in- 
formant. 

“What's a silver weddin’ ?” 

“Why, a chap’s been married twenty-five times, aud 
he’s a-celebratiu’ of it.” 
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(Mr. and Mra. Swellington Jones discussing the success of their ball.) THE IMPORTED MANNER. 
‘ a a a r > 7 . . te , Md 
a DEAR, WHO ee eee THBRE eee an vet Fee ows ov Daan © DASH UP WITHOUT SLACKING, AS IF YOU WERE GOING TO RUN YOUR POLE THROUGH ANYTHING 
Ut KNOW, MY DEAR. gig asp papa concen fig my vik AHEAD; THEN STOP SUDDENLY WITH A CLASH, A SLAP, AND A BANG, DOOR BEING OPENED BY 
WELL, GET His NAME CORRECTLY, AND TAKE GOOD CARE NOT TO HAVE HIM HERE AGAIN, JEAMES BEFORE THE HORSES HAVE RECOVERED 
HE pon'T TALK, HE DON’T DANCE, HE IS‘-VERY COMMON-LOOKING, AND HE EATS LIKE SIXTY,” ‘ 








